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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


WHAT CHRISTMAS MAY MEAN TO US ALL 

THE Christmas season this year seems to bring with it promise of 
greater prosperity to us as a nation. We have once more been through 
the upheaval of a presidential election and once more have reason to 
believe that our government is in judicious hands. In some of our 
states the issue has been one for honesty, higher standards, righteousness 
and decency. To show the significance of such issues, we cannot do 
better than to quote from one of President Roosevelt’s wise utterances 
-made during the past year in which he says: 

“On iechalf of all our people, on behalf no less of the honest man 
of means than of the honest man who earns each day’s livelihood by 
that day’s sweat of his brow, it is necessary to insist upon honesty in 
business and politics alike, in all walks of life, in big things and in 
little things; upon just and fair dealing as between man and man. 

. . In the work we of this generation are in there is, thanks be to 
the Almighty, no danger of bloodshed and no use for the sword; but 
there is grave need of those stern qualities shown alike by the men of 
the North and the men of the South in the dark days when each 
valiantly battled for the light as it was given each to see the light. 
This spirit should be our spirit, as we strive to bring nearer the day 
when greed and trickery and cunning shall be trampled under feet by 
those who fight for the righteousness that exalteth a nation.” 

Those of our subscribers who are regular readers of The Outlook 
will pardon us for using as our Christmas message a few lines from 
Dr. Lyman Abbott which appeared recently, which carry on this thought. 

** All men are seeking happiness; but they do not understand the 
secret of happiness. It does not depend on our conditions or our 
possessions, but on our character; not on what we have or where we are, 
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but on what we are. The way to enjoy the world is not, Get all you 
can and keep all you get, but, Give good measure, pressed down and run- 
ning over, for with what measure you mete men will measure to you 
again. The way to enjoy the world is to give yourself unselfishly to 
the service of your fellowmen, and take as a free inheritance what 
life brings to you; it is the meek who inherit the earth, . . . The 
way to please God is not by sacrificing oxen and doves to him in the 
Temple, but by sacrificing your own inclinations that you may better 
serve His children in their need. The heretic who goes after the robbe 
and wounded traveller is more religious than the priest or the Levite 
who hurries by to the Temple service. In the last great day God will 
not ask, What church did you attend? or, What creed did you subscribe 
to? but, Did you feed the hungry and visit the sick and the imprisoned ? 
Service is the end of life and the test of character, and he that is 
ambitious to be great, let him be the servant of all.” 

These words, coming from two of our great leaders apply to each 
of us individually and are commended to the consideration of our 
readers with the Journat’s Christmas greetings. 


A CHRISTMAS GIFT SUGGESTION 


We want to suggest to those of our readers who may find it diffi- 
cult to decide upon a Christmas gift for a woman friend, whether a 
nurse or not, that she send a year’s subscription to the JourNAL; and 
if she should be in doubt as to the best gift for a child, whether boy 
or girl, between four and fourteen, she could not make a mistake in 
sending a subscription to St. Nicholas, which has an exceptionally 
attractive prospectus for the coming year. In fact, there is no more 
acceptable present in these days than a subscription to any one of 
the standard magazines. They can be selected to meet the intellectual 
capacity of almost every class of people. These suggestions are espe- 
cially applicable to those nurses who are shut in at Christmas time 
or at a distance from the shopping centres. 


A SUGGESTIVE PLAN FOR REORGANIZATION 


As the time approaches for the preparation of the program of our 
two great national gatherings, the date of both having been fixed for 
the week beginning June 6, we want again to press upon the attention 
of the committees having this work in hand, the consideration of some 
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plan for the reorganization and concentration of our national bodies. 
The work of the secretary in both the Superintendents’ Society and 
the Associated Alumnez is coming to be too great a task for voluntary 
workers. We have multiplied our organizations since the formation of 
both of these societies by the addition of county and state associations. 
The attendance upon meetings, both local and national, with the accom- 
panying financial obligations, is fast becoming a burden. A crv is 
coming from every section that nurses are called upon to attend tco 
many meetings, and to pay out too much of their hard earned money 
in travelling expenses, fees, dues, and subscriptions. 

We have suggested before, and we reiterate, that we believe the 
interests of the profession would be better served if we could have a 
week each year given over to the meetings of our national organizations, 
to be known as the federation meeting or by whatever name might he 
agreed upon, with one president for the whole, and with chairmen for 
the separate affiliated organizations, with one general secretary, who 
should be a permanent and paid official, giving her entire time to this 
central organization. Into this week of meetings, interspersed with the 
general sessions, could be arranged section meetings: one on nursing 
education, for the teaching body, superintendents and head nurses; one 
on state board work for members of boards, examiners and inspectors ; 
one on registration for those who have not yet secured laws; one on 
social work for those engaged in visiting, school, tuberculosis or dis- 
pensary work; others on private duty, Red Cross, ete. This would 
conserve time, energy and money, would bring together all the groups 
of workers, give opportunity for freer discussions, make the social side, 
if anything, more interesting, and to the visiting city or state make the 
ineeting vastly more valuable. In other words, has the time not come 
when we should reorganize somewhat after the form of the American 
Medical Association ? 

_ This would mean one constitution, one full annual report, contain- 
ing all papers and proceedings, one set of officers, and a treasury 
sufficiently well filled to meet expenses without so great a tax on thie 
individual member, while those who did the actual hard work could 
receive some compensation. | 

We have passed that period of our development when we may be 
said to have been creeping, and we should now bring the force of our 
experience to bear upon some plan which shall better serve our needs 
in the future. 

By such a plan no one organization would be subordinated, each 
one would have its distinct and important place, and the work of each 
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separate section would be broadened and the benefits more widely dis- 
tributed by the attendance of the other classes of workers who can 
now perhaps attend one meeting in several years. 

In connection with the national convention, the state in which it 
is being held could, during the same week, and at the same time, hold 
its annual meeting, all of its members attending having the benefit of 
the national and at practically the same cost, as was done in California 
last year. 

This is a subject on which we should like to have a very general 
discussion in our pages. Let us hear from those who approve as well 
as those who disapprove, let us have suggestions for a better way, if 
any has it to offer. If everybody is satisfied with the present arrange- 
ment, let us know that also, so that the oft-repeated excuse that our 
organization life is too complicated may be refuted. 

| We did not attend the Toronto meeting, and we had written the 
above before reading Dr. Goldwater’s address, delivered there, which 
makes similar suggestions for the reorganization of the American Hos- 
pital Association. | 


PROBLEMS OF PRIVATE DUTY NURSES 


In our last number we published a letter from Miss Louie Croft 
Bovd, of Denver, in which she discussed the subject of the sliding 
scale. Miss Boyd has expressed in this letter the personal sentiments 
of the editor-in-chief. We have in our hands papers relating to this 
subject read at the San Francisco meeting, written by Mrs. Reba Thelin 
Foster and Miss Grace Holmes, taking different views of the matter. 
We propose to publish these two papers in the next number of the 
JouRNAL and we hope they may give rise to a very active discussion of 
this most important subject. Every nurse who has an opinion is 
invited to express it. It is a question concerning the private duty 
nurses, it cannot be settled by the teaching body, by hospitals, or by 
directories. It should be included in every alumne and organization 
program during the winter, until we have come to some clear under- 
standing of what the profession needs and moreover what it wants, and 
how it can more broadly meet the needs of the great middle class. We 
are drifting away from this subject, which is the most vitally important 
of all our unsettled problems. 

During the winter months we propose to devote the editorial pages 
and the department of Practical Suggestions very largely to such sub- 
jects as concern private duty nurses,—their hours, their pay, criticisms, 
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just and unjust. We want to hear from our readers individually on 
these subjects. ‘Those who cannot write for publication, perhaps can 
pass their ideas on to some one who can, or can send them to us to be 
used in a general discussion. Our conventions have given us an unusual 
number of lengthy papers, valuable and instructive. What we need 
are short pertinent paragraphs that may be classed as practical 
suggestions. 

We do not wish to take up so heavy a subject as nursing education 
in this Christmas number, but in January we hope to give an outline 
of the subject as presented at the Toronto meeting. 


THE NEW YORK STATE MEETING 

THE keynote of the Buffalo meeting of the New York State Nurses’ 
Association was education and social service. We can say with some 
degree of certainty that there has never before been so large a repre- 
sentation of official delegates and members at any meeting of this 
association held outside of New York City. ‘The spirit of harmony 
and cordiality which prevailed made the occasion one of unalloyed 
pleasure. ‘The absence of Miss Black, chairman of the committee of 
arrangements, on account of ill health, was the one drawback to the 
complete carrying out of the program, but her place was ably filled by 
Dr. Helen Prescott. There was an unusual number of the older women 
present, with a conspicuous majority of the younger members. We 
could not help noticing the youthfulness and freshness and appearance 
of prosperity of both the New York and West Virginia nurses, whom 
we saw within the same week, as if the cares of life did not weigh heavily 
upon them, in comparison with members of other bodies of women with 
whom we are brought in contact frequently, whether political, educa- 
tional, musical, or philanthropic. , 

It is impossible to comment on all the papers read, but some of 
the important ones will appear in these pages later on and will speak 
for themselves. Each subject was well presented; our only regret is 
the lack of time for full discussion of a number of the more important 
matters. This is getting to be a fault in all of our programs, and we 
wish we might have a convention where there would be only two subjects 
presented at a session. 

We call special attention to the report of the training-schoo] in- 
spector, Miss Alline, which shows the hours of duty of the nurses in 
our hospitals. 
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Miss Palmer's paper, which will not be published, dealt principally 
with the educational side of state registration, and contained some 
figures of interest. It was shown that a total of 217 training schools, 
both within and without the state, are registered with the Regents, and 
that approximately 10,000 pupils are in training in these schools, which 
is one-half the number given by the National Bureau of Education as 
being in training in the whole country. When we take into considera- 
tion the operation of registration laws in the other eleven states besi«le 
New York, we realize that very rapidly the nursing centres of the coun- 
try are being brought under some degree of educational] influence leading 
to greater uniformity. While we may be disheartened by the difficultics 
that are impeding our progress in many directions, the fact remains 
that through education we are gradually lifting ourselves to a higher 
professional status, and that before the culture that education brings 
many of the most serious defects within the nursing body will melt away 

Miss Nutting, director of the Hospital Economics Course, spoke 
extemporaneously of that work, what it has to offer, what it is accom- 
plishing, emphasizing the point that the demand for nurses of broad 
general culture in addition to their technical training cannot be met 
at the present time. ‘This same point was emphasized in the address 
of Dr. James W. Putnam in considering the qualifications needed in 
nurses caring for patients suffering from nervous diseases. 

The impression left upon one’s mind by the meeting was that 
nurses are becoming more and more a force in the many lines of social 
work developing within the state. 


CARE OF ONE’S SELF 

THERE are many women in the world who know too much about 
their physical condition for their own or any one else’s comfort. They 
think of it night and day, their little world revolves about it, their 
whole life is ordered with that in view. We, as nurses, often sec 
such cases, and, in a spirit of revolt at the possibility of ever becoming 
so self-centred, we try to forget our physical selves and are sometimes 
careless of our own well-being. There is danger of going too far on 
the other side. The good nurse, like the good doctor, should be a 
living example of good health springing from a wise observance of the 
laws of health. 

One of our correspondents asked us recently whether we could 
not furnish an article on the care which a nurse should give herself 
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during the menstrual period. Dr. Marion Craig Potter has promised 
to write something for us on this subject which will, we know, be 
welcome. A paper read by Dr. Daniel H. Craig, of Boston, at the 
last meeting of the American Medical Association on “The Meno- 
pause” gives some good suggestions in regard to that period. We all 
know that as, during infancy, all ills are ascribed to teething, so during 
the ten or fifteen years of a woman’s middle life, all nervous or physical 
disorders are commonly set down to “change of life.” 

Dr. Craig writes encouragingly of the menopause as a perfectly 
normal process which, in a well woman, should produce no particular 
discomfort or ill feelings. Women who are normal should regard this 
time of life without apprehension. ‘Those who are not well, should 
give particular attention to any trouble that arises, giving it care and 
not referring it to this process as an explanation and so letting some 
disease gain dangerous headway. He thinks both patients and phy- 
sicians are too apt to let this explanation blind them to the true 
cause of suffering. 

For a person normally constructed there need be no laying aside ; 
of work, no prolonged period of inactivity. 

The whole address is worth reading and those who have access 
to medical literature will find it in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association for October 31. 


A NEW MOVEMENT IN INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 

Our home city of Rochester is to have the first of the so-called 
trades schools provided for under the Wainwright-Armstrong bill of the 
New York Legislature last winter. ‘The idea is not, as its name implies, 
the preparing of boys and girls for the trades, but the provision of a 
form of education which shall more broadly develop children who leave 
school at fourteen to become factory operators and to perform mechani- 
cally the same kind of monotonous work during practically all their 
working years. 

- This is one of the new thoughts in education. The school is to 
be attended by only such children as voluntarily choose this form of 
education. There will be one session daily devoted to the usual elemen- 
- tary subjects, with a second session devoted to such work and study as 
will tend, not only to make a more proficient worker, but to lay the 
foundation for a broader brain development which shall prevent the 
child from becoming mentally dwarfed by the monotony of the machine 
which he operates. 
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One of the public school buildings will be used for this purpose 
and the first experiment will be tried with boys, but already the need 
of such a course for girls is being agitated. We see possibilities in this 
new idea for a better preparation of girls who are to become nurses. 

The board of education in codperation with the Education Depart- 
ment at Albany is now formulating plans upon which this experiment 
will be tried as part of the public school system of Rochester. 


TUBERCULASIS MEETING IN NEW YORK 


: THERE is to be a nurses’ session on Tuesday, January 5, in connec- 

tion with the Tuberculosis Exhibit which is to be in New York during 

December and part of January. Miss Damer will preside at both ses- 

ie sions, and papers and addresses will be presented by some of our leading 

tuberculosis workers and others. The program is being arranged by 
Miss Goodrich and Miss Nutting. 


i A NEW MAGAZINE 


The Quarterly, the new magazine of the Graduate Nurses’ Asso- 
Hh ciation of the State of Pennsylvania, made its first appearance in time 
for the state meeting in October. It is attractively put forth, with 
good paper and type and a cover of a very pretty shade of brown. 
The contents are what are needed by the Pennsylvania nurses for ref- 
erence in their state work, the minutes of the last two meetings, the 
proposed bill for registration, and a list of officers and members with 
addresses. 


“O ye, beneath life’s crushing load, 

Whose forms are bending low, 

Who toil along the climbing way 
With painful steps and slow! 

Look now, for glad and golden hours 
Come swiftly on the wing: 

Oh, rest beside the weary road, 
And hear the angels sing.” 
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TUBERCULOSIS AMONG THE INDIANS * 


By LUCY NELSON CARTER 
Church Settlement Worker among the Ute Indians, White Rocks, Utah 


Iw the olden time, when the Indian lived the altogether wild life, 
out of doors, winter and summer, and fed upon flesh only, he was said 
to be hearty and strong; as he becomes more civilized, he gets a house, 
& very poor one, with few windows and probably those two not made to 
open, he has a stove and as he is not properly clothed, he keeps a hot fire, 
as long as the wood lasts. He understands neither the importance of 
ventilation nor how it should be done. They huddle together, ever so 
many in one room, diseased and well. They are superstitious and afraid 
of the night, so they cover up their heads to shut out the darkness. 
Could there be any more favorable conditions for fostering lung diseases ? 
They are just like children, having no judgment; they buy in the stores 
cheap candy, stale crackers and nuts, feeding upon such things at irregu- 
lar times instead of having a wholesome meal; their ignorance and 
immorality must tend to weaken the body, but that was the same in the 
olden time. No, it comes to me they had not then borrowed the white 
man’s vices, drunkenness, and what follows imits wake. 

I heard a physician say when I first came out here to live, that no 
matter what the disease an Indian had, it always ended in tuberculosis, 
and in my stay here of eleven years I have noticed the same thing. 
There have been severe illnesses among the school children, through which 
they were carefully tended and brought back to convalescence; in every 
case they died afterwards with tuberculosis. 

Their superstition stands them in good stead with regard to a 
tubercular patient, for any very sick person is isolated in a tent, and 
after death everything is either buried with the patient, or burned; 
but at no time do they not get the necessary nourishment, nor any 
medicine. 

The government Indian boarding schools should be the place to train 
and impress the children so forcibly with facts about physiology and 
hygiene (with tuberculosis always in mind) that they will carry the 
knowledge into the camps and through life. In the first place, the 
echool should be in every way hygienic, which is not the case here; in 


* Read at the International Congress on Tuberculosis, Washington, D. C., 
October, 1908, 
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this school there is not room for the children in the dormitories, if the 
number required to keep up the school is maintained. 

No especial attention, if any, has been given to physiology and 
hygiene in the school-room, and it should be considered in every depart- 
ment. Even very small children will take an interest in the composition 
of their bodies, the organs, etc. The government physician should de- 
vote a good deal of his time in the school to giving lectures to the older 
children and making friends with the little ones, so that they would grow 
to feel his influence and know where to find an adviser in sickness, and 


- be willing to take his advice. If these rules were carried out, it would 


necessarily make the school healthy, the lack of which has always been 


the chief grievance with the relations and older Indians against the 


school, and it must influence the camp Indians to some extent, and the 
next generation should be wonderfully improved. If the school can be 
made what it should be, what an influence for good ! 

There should be a sanitarium for the Indians. The government 
has buildings here, an abandoned school plant, that could be used: with 
comparatively small expense. When the school children are infected, 
they must be sent out, where? To the camps, where they have not 
sufficient nourishment for well children, they linger on and die. They 
have nothing but very fine air to get well upon; that is not sufficient! 
Many poor creatures migkf be saved long suffering and death with a 
little care and food. ‘There is so much room, acres and acres of it, 
sunshine and beautiful pure air, and even the buildings and the doctor ; 
just the furnishing, equipment, a nurse, an assistant and a few employees 
could do it. It was discussed, allowed by the United States government, 
but seems to have been dropped. 


GLASSES AND THEIR CARE 


By CASSIUS D. WESCOTT, M.D. 
Lecturer on the Eye, Illinois Training School for Nurses, Chicago, Ill. 


No one will venture to deny that glasses are playing a very important 
role in modern civilization, and few things play their parts more accepta- 
bly than properly adjusted spectacles. It is difficult to imagine the 
condition of the modern professional person without glasses, and de- 
prived of them, most people would be unable to read after fifty. 

The engravers of old Nineveh, Babylon and Egypt undoubtedly 
used lenses to aid their vision. Some of their work on engraved gems 
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and stones could not have been done otherwise, and a lens of about four 
and a half inches focus was found in the ruins of Nineveh by Sir Austin 
Henry Layard. ‘The earliest reference in European literature to the 
use of lenses as an aid to vision is by Roger Bacon, who died in 1292. 
He used what we now call a reading glass, a large convex lens so mounted 
as to be held in the hand. Pliny is authority for the oft-repeated state- 
ment that Nero used a concave emerald in order to view the games and 
the combats of the gladiators. 

It is not known who first mounted lenses in such a way that they 
could be retained upon the face, but it is probable that such glasses were 
first used in Florence, somewhere between 1280 and 1300 A.D. Spee- 
tacles were undoubtedly first employed to aid the failing vision of elderly 
people and were selected empirically. It was not until the year 1600 
that the astronomer, Johann Kepler, demonstrated the optical properties 
of the eve and the rationale of the use of lenses, and not until the middle 
of the last century did a really scientific method of fitting glasses begin 
to be evolved. In the past twenty-five vears, since the necessity of put- 
ting the eyes at rest with cyclopegic drugs before attempting an exami- 
nation has been fully appreciated, wonderful strides have been made 
toward accuracy. ‘The masses are beginning to realize the importance of 
having proper glasses for the relief of eve-strain in its manifold manifes- 
tations, as well as aids to vision, but daily observation demonstrates that 
many who wear glasses do not understand the desirability of caring for 
them properly. 

Spectacles are better for the eves than eyeglasses, for the reason 

that it is easier to keep the lenses in perfect adjustment before the eyes 
in a frame supported by the ears and nose, than in an eyeglass, which is 
supported upon the nose alone. 
Perfect adjustment is necessary in order to get the full benefit of 
glasses, for the reason that it is only by lookimg through the centre of a 
lens, at right angles to its plane, that we can get its full effect. The 
ideal position for lenses, to be used for distance only, brings the centre 
of each lens directly in front of the centre of the pupil of the correspond- 
ing eve when looking at a distant object on a level with or a little below 
the level of the eves. If the glasses are to be used for near work only, 
the centre of the lenses should be on a line with the centre of the pupils 
when reading. If the glasses are worn constantly and used for all 
purposes, the position will be a compromise, the lenses being set a little 
lower than if used for distance only. 

New glasses should not be worn until the frame has been carefully 
adjusted by an-expert, and if after a trial the frame is not comfortable, 
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it should be adjusted again, as it is not always possible, especially in the 
case of eyeglasses, to get,them just right the first time. 

When our glasses are once perfectly adjusted, we should endeavor 
to handle them so carefully that the frame will not be bent in the slightest 
degree, and if we meet with an accident which disturbs the relation of 
the lenses, or if in time the frames get loose or the joints become rickety, 
they should be put in order again. Many patients who have worn glasses 
for some time with perfect comfort and the relief of headaches, perhaps, 
come back complaining of a return of their symptoms, when a careful 
examination shows no material change in the eyes, but a crooked frame 


to be the cause of the trouble. Truing up and tightening the frame 


brings comfort and relief. 

Bifocal glasses, so convenient for those who need a different correc- 
tion for distance and near, require to be even more perfectly adjusted 
in order to give satisfaction. 

Spectacles should be taken off and put on with two hands, if possible, 
and never folded up or put in a case oftener than is necessary. Every 
time the temples are folded up, the joints are worn a little, and soon 
the frame becomes loose and rickety; and no matter how carefully they 
are handled in putting them in a case, the frame is liable to be bent a 
little. We should never put glasses down on a hard surface in such a 
way that the face of the lenses will touch. There is always a little dust 
on everything, and the high polish of the lenses is soon destroyed and 
their clearness impaired by so doing. Patients, especially elderly people, 
who wear strong convex glasses, frequently come complaining that they 
do not see so well as when fitted with glasses perhaps only a few months 
before. An examination of their Jenses shows that the polish has been 
literally ground off by putting them on the table or shelf face downward. 
It is like looking through a piece of ground glass to try to see through 
them. 

The vision of some patients is sometimes improved by the use of a 
little soap and warm water on their glasses. We should always keep our 
lenses clean and bright, and it is a good thing to wash them once a day 
with clean, warm water and dry them carefully with a soft linen cloth. 
There is nothing better for cleaning lenses than soft, old linen, a dis- 
carded handkerchief, napkin or piece of table-cloth. We should never 
rub our glasses with a dry cloth or piece of paper when they are dusty, 
if we can first wash them to remove the grit. The reason is obvious. 
Very hot water should not be used in cleaning glasses for the reason that 
it may crack the lenses. Repeated use of hot water on cemented bifocal 
lenses may loosen the segments, and a sharp blow will do the same. 
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REPORT OF INSPECTION OF NURSE TRAINING 
SCHOOLS, FOR THE YEAR ENDING 
JULY 31, 1908 * 


By ANNA L. ALLINE, R.N. 
New York State Inspector of Training Schools for Nurses 


I HAVE the pleasure of again reporting a year of progress in our 
work. 

Improvements have been made all over the state, a little here, and 
a great deal there, in repairs, alterations and new buildings, both in 
hospitals and homes. There has been marked improvement in practical 
and theoretical instruction through closer supervision of practical work, 
and lecture work being replaced by recitation and demonstration. 

The last examination shows that instruction has been more system- 
atic and thorough than heretofore. More hospitals have been able to 
provide diet kitchen experience; this, with better instruction than has 
been possible before, has brought the standing of dietetics up one 
step in the examinations. The lowest on the list now is the care of 
children. 

As to departments for experience there is no lack for surgery; in 
some schools medical cases are quite limited in number. All schools meet 
the minimum requirement of six obstetrical cases, but the weakest depart- 
ment of all is the care of children. 

Little can be learned of the nature of children and how to soothe 
and quiet them when the few cases admitted are cared for in the adult 
wards. 

Affiliated relations with hospitals for children seem to offer the 
best solution of this problem and this plan is being developed more 
and more, but must be pushed this coming year, as more than one- 
fourth of the candidates examined failed in this subject. 

The educational requirement of one year in the high school which 
was such a bugbear a year ago has ceased to be alarming. In truth 
where the demand is strongly made, where the requirement is strictly 
enforced, it is being met in a most satisfactory manner. Several schools 
have raised it to a two-year high school course. If the candidate has not 
had the year in the high school, night schools, private schools and 
business courses are the usual substitutes offered. 


* Read at the meeting of the New York State Nurses’ Association, Buffalo, 
October, 1908. 
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The certificates are being asked for and furnished. ‘This method 
of obtaining definite information is advisable, and to judge from the 
experiences of some of our schools it is the easiest and surest way. 
Students from the public schools go to the hospitals and inquire how 
long they must attend school to be eligible for the course of training. 
Others have taken up their studies again to enable them to have a 
certificate to offer. | 

A year or two more and such a thing as failing in three, four or 
five subjectg in one examination will not be heard of, but instead the 
Department will be called upon to furnish more honor seals. In January 
but one received honors, and in June there were twelve. A purple seal 
on the certificate is the emblem of honor, and is awarded to all who 
pass 90 per cent. in seven subjects of the examination. The number 
of applications have increased to such an extent as to enable schools to 
fill their classes with acceptable women, and some even have a waiting 
list. A year ago the lack of applicants was attributed to registration 
and examination, and is it not just to say that a more plentiful supply 
is because of registration? I surely believe it is so, as the real reason 
for the shortage was poor conditions in care and instruction. These 
conditions have improved because of registration, and we see as the 
result an increase in the number of applicants. 

The length of the course in the training is not discussed as much 
to-day as it was a year ago. The schools that shortened their course 
talked of it some time before it was really put into effect. January, 
1910, is the date on which the first class admitted to these schools on 
the two-year schedule will complete the course. It will be some time 
before the results of this experiment will be known. The state associa- 
tion has much to be proud of; it has done a great work in a few years’ 
time, in fact, more than was thought possible. It may be that we have 
rushed ahead too rapidly to see all the pitfalls. 

I am fully convinced from what I see from day to day that we 
should, long ere this, have been more specific as to our requirements. 
We have never put ourselves on record as to what the majority believe 
the training-school course should be. True, our law names the general 
departments for experience, and states that the course must be not less 
than two full years, and not less than twenty-five beds in the hospital. 
We also have the syllabus, with which you are all familiar, but that is 
for the minimum course of two years, leaving it to the “ superintendent 
to develop the course as she thinks best,” and making no suggestion to 
our seventy registered schools now carrying on the full three-year course. 
A “lady manager” said to me only last week: “ Well, we have changed 
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our course to two years.” “Is that so, why did you make the change? ” 
She said: “‘l'he regents want the two-year course, that is what they 
outlined.” I think 1 convinced her in ten minutes that that is not what 
the regents want, and it was no credit to the institution to keep to the 
minimum standards. It may seem like sheer stupidity for a board to 
take such action without stronger grounds, but do we not have to guard 
against just such errors? ‘The reason why many more mistakes of this 
sort have not happened is because of the many excellent women in 
charge of the schools. We want moré of these excellent women, women 
who will not pervert the true meaning of the law or be satisfied with 
minimum requirements of it if it is possible to do better; women who 
will always stand for thorough all around training. ‘The important 
thing at this moment is for us to be more explicit as to what should 
be taught both in theoretical and practical work. We want one target - 
for all schools to aim at. Not every shot will pierce the bull’s eye, but 
with practice they cannot go so far afield that we will not know at what 
they are aiming. 

The course of study is a matter that each school has to determine 
every year for itself. A general guide would avoid such extremes as we 
now find. For instance in theoretical work, seven hours a week for the 
first year, and one hour a week the third year, with hours on duty in 
wards the same throughout. Class work to the nurse in the third year 
is invaluable, she can.really comprehend and appreciate lectures by that 
time. And in the practical course,—is it to be no department for 
children, only six obstetrical cases, a limited number of medical cases 
and the rest surgery? In such a place the surgery is so prominent that 
it hides all other departments from view till nothing else seems worth 
while, if only the nurse is well trained in this one of the fundamental 
departments and can be first assistant to the surgeon, even in abdominal 
work, or is a proficient anesthetist. 

The Nurse Training-school Council of the Education Department 
has had this under consideration for some time, and I am sure they 
will be very glad of any suggestion from the members present. 

This past year the State Lunacy Commission established the office 
of superintendent of the training school in the state hospitals. Two 
points in the eligibility clause for candidates are that the applicant must 
be a graduate of a general hospital and have held an executive position 
in a training school. ‘This is the first time they have been able to have 
a graduate nurse devote her whole time to the training school ; formerly 
the position was combined with that of matron. : 

I have taken from my annual report a few statistics. Figures usually 
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are tiresome in a paper, but I will promise not to try your patience 
many minutes. From August 1, 1907, to July 31, 1908, which is the 
school year in the Education Department, two hundred and twenty-five 
calls and visits were made, varying in length from half an hour to two 
days. One hundred and nineteen full reports were filed, and one hundred 
and six special reports. Each school had at least one call; the greatest 
number of calls to any one institution, or at least in its interest, was 
ten. Of one hundred and five schools, seventy have a full three-year 
course; seven have the minimum two-year course; twenty-eight range 
from two years and two months to two years and eight months; fifteen 
do private nursing outside of the hospital in the third year, only three 
to the extent of three months’ time; in most of them it really means 
little more than emergency work. Five have district visiting as a part 
of the course; sixty-two run their own obstetrical departments ; fifty-five 
have children’s departments ; forty-one care for contagious cases ; fifty-six 
have diet kitchens; three do not have male patients; fifty have formed 
affiliation for obstetrics, children or general work. Nine have one month 
probation ; four have six months probation ; twenty-two have three months 
probation, and seventy have two months probation. 

Average number of hours per week on day duty, fifty-nine; average 
number of hours per week on night duty, eighty-three; average number 
of hours per week for the year, sixty-five; average number of class hours 
per week, three. 

Three schools require high school diplomas; eight schools require 
two years in the high school. This past year there were a few schools, 
three or four, that had not made a strong stand for the one-year high 
school, or its full equivalent. All but one are demanding it to-day, and 
this year I do not expect to find a school where it is not enforced. 

Age limit has been eighteen to thirty-five. The feeling is that both 
ages are extreme. Twenty to thirty seems better, and some are not 
admitting women under twenty-two. 3 

In round numbers there are 3000 pupils enrolled in our schools 
now. Second and third year enrollment is about the same. The first 
is one-third larger. If the total enrollment could be called the daily 
average of nurses on duty, each nurse would care for 37/, patients daily. 
Next year I shall endeavor to get the daily average of nurses on duty as 
well as patients treated, in order that we may know the true proportion. 

I have also a few notes on the last examination. Of the 261 
examined, 27 failed; two of these failed in only two subje:ts, but with 
a general average below 75 per cent. Thirteen failed in 3 subjects, 
eight failed in 4 subjects, three failed in 5 subjects, one failed in 6 
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subjects. The lowest general average was 64.3 per cent. with a failure 
in six subjects. Only three were below a general average of 70 per cent., 
and sixteen below a general average of 75 per cent. ‘Twelve had honor 
marks, having passed seven subjects at 90 per cent. or over. Of the two 
hundred and sixty-one, the failures in each subject are named in the 
first column of figures ; of those who did not pass, the figures are given in 
the second column, besides being included in the first: 


Practical examination 1 6 
Anatomy and physiology 34 18 


IN A NURSE’S FLAT 
By M. E. MARQUIS 


“ Mary ErHet, Mary Ethel!” shouts Antonio from the top flat. 

“ Yes,” I answer despairingly, as I make my way back to see what 
she requires of me. | 

“Oh, did you find your rubbers?” she asks in an interesting way, 
her eagle eyes glancing suspiciously at my shoes. 

“No,” I admit triumphantly, even defiantly. “I could n’t find 
them.” 

“Now Mary Ethel,” she goes on reprovingly, “they are in that 
small, wooden box, under your suit case and bag, on the left-hand side of 
the old chiffonniere in your closet. I put them there, myself.” 

I gaze at her in mild, sheepish wonder; it’s humiliating to have 
other people tell you where your rubbers are. 

Antonio goes on: “ You know what a cold you have had lately!” 
Yes, I do know, and I immediately march to the closet designated by 
Antonio and put my rubbers on. 

Antonio never dreams that I enjoyed that cold. It was one of the 
red-letter days of my existence, when my breakfast was brought to my 
bedside. Such splendid toast, knee-deep in butter; and every time I 
grew interested in the toast, the coffee-pot would wobble around in a 
frightful way as if it were going to lose its contents, for Antonio, being 
13 
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of an economical turn of mind, did not wish to have two coffee-pots 
to wash. In place of our dainty china one, there was the huge granite 
one from the kitchen, closely resembling the Bunker Hill monument 
and shying like a colt minus blinkers. 

I slip the rubbers on hurriedly, murmuring thanks to Antonio, and 
reach the second floor, when again her voice breaks in on my musings. 

“Mary Ethel, Mary Ethel! you said you were going to try and 
match that trimming for your blue kimona. Better do it this morning. 
The stores are not far from the library, you know, and no use to waste 
two 

“Thanks,” I reply, just as respectfully as I can. 

I am in utter despair at wasting so much time over rubbers and 
kimona trimmings. Rubbers make my feet heavy and hot, but I must 
wear them because Antonio says so, and I must buy the rest of that 
trimming because Antonio says so. 

No use to explain to her that I am on the hunt for a bit of verse 
that is as delicate as moonbeams or as dainty in coloring as a wisp of 
rainbow. 

With a marvellous sureness I hasten down stairs and keep hastening 
for two blocks, colliding with our ancient policeman, the moon-faced 
caterer, and a small boy and dog. They seem surprised. 

“I am going away,” I call blithely, never stopping, and gaining 
momentum as the prairie thistle that has blown over several quarter 
sections. At last I am out of sight of the flat, and Antonio can still 
go on remembering the things I have forgotten. 3 


THE UPPER HAND 
By M. E. M. 


To work and fight through the fearsome night— 
A tiny pulse-beat and Death and you; 

To spur life on from a flickering light 
By dint of a work held true. 


He lives; but Death a thousand fold 
Is dancing demoniac across one’s brain ; 
He lives, and your nerves release their hold, 
And your eyes are stabbed with pain. 
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And then—a gleaming of pink and white 
Delays the Doctor upon the stair; 

A woman ?—Yes, call her what you might— 
Wife of the man up there. 


The weariness goes with the nightly things 

And low, glad words, “ You have pulled him through ”: 
And out in the dawning a robin sings, 

And a rose is dripping dew. 


MOUNTAIN MEDICINE 
By L. L. DOCK, R.N. 


IT is some time ago, but I have not forgotten it, that those ladies 
of Cranford ventured upon some boasting as to the highly cultivated 
kind of nursing they see on the Michigan farms. It.has rankled in my 
soul until I must burst into print once more to relate the latest chapter 
of our mountain marvels. 

Do they remember the old gentleman of eighty-four who was brought 
by Dame Nature from death’s door? Well, all of this winter I have 
been visiting him occasionally, not expecting to see him survive the 
winter. In autumn he was quite helpless from badly cedematous legs ; 
could not use one at all, even with crutches, so he sent for the doctor 
and me. The doctor gave an internal drug, whose nature I could only 
guess, and ordered heavy cotton batting swathing of the limbs, and 
elevation. I went regularly for a week or so and wrapped and bandaged 
the limbs, the treatment seeming to be of some effect. However, one 
morning I got word not to come, as the patient was going to stop the 
bandages and medicine. The weather was bad and it was some time 
before I again saw the old man. I found him full of life and courageous . 
gayety, and making myself comfortable for a chat, I heard the whole 
story of how he discharged the-doctor, and sent for the pow-wow man. 
Then I went home lamenting, for, said I, if I could only write down 
that story as he told it I could get seventy-five dollars for it! Anything 
more delicious I have never heard than his graphic portrayal of the 
rage of the doctor, who jumped around the room and “ hollered,” and the 
advent of the pow-wow man. The latter is an unromantic looking native 
who has learned to “ say words ” over ailments. I heard of his wonderful 
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cure of a sick hog, and how he came to see the old gentleman, threw 
the medicines away, sat down, and made some passes with his hands and 
“said words” over the limbs. He had learned from an old German, 
who also knew the art. It is not allowable for the pow-wow man to 
charge a fee; the laws, I think, might enable the doctor to get his clutches 
on him, but the old man, recognizing the ethical situation, gave him a 
“gide of bacon.” I think the real cause of the doctor’s discharge was 
that he cut down diet. Not long ago I saw the old man at his grand- 
daughter’s wedding, where, it is true, he had to be carried, and he ate 
cake and coffee. 

| “ Pow-wow ” is a serious and recognized institution up here in the 
mountains. A woman down the road who practices it was sent for the 
other day to cure burns made by sputtering fat from the fire. The cure 
was said to be perfect. ‘The next day I saw the patient and, examining 
her critically, concluded the burns could not have been very bad. 

But even more important things happen. There was a case of 
snake-bite in the neighborhood. A little girl of thirteen was bitten 
in the ankle by a copperhead, a really dangerous poison, but fortunateiy 
the reptile did not succeed in planting his fangs deep. He struck right 
over the bony prominence, and did not make a successful bite, as, I am 
told, when this occurs the snake is itself in an exhausted condition and 
drops. This one, after striking, chased the child, a sign of great rage, 
and was killed. The little girl’s family laid her on the floor and applied 
crushed raw onion, held to be an antidote. They sent for me, and while 
gathering up a few things I rushed the messenger back to order some one 
to suck out the poison. Arrived on the scene, I found an uncle valiantly 
sucking the wound, the child pallid and terrified, but with a good pulse. 
We put her to bed with the foot in a solution of bichloride and an 
arterial compress and tight bandage below the knee to check the circula- 
tion. Will it be believed that these adults were not intending to. send 
for any physician? “Oh, no use.” All was done. Not that they ex- 
pected the child to die. They did not, “ because the snake had not fallen 
over.” Like a properly trained nurse I gent flying in every direction for 
doctors. At the mountain inn were two young medical students, whose 
summer is being spent in the dangerous and unusual task of catching 
copperheads and rattlesnakes and gathering their venom for some French 
scientists who are experimenting with the medicinal properties of snake 
poison. I hope the Cranford ladies will observe this high professional 
élite of our mountains and their close relations to advanced science. One 
of these young men first came and gave a hypodermic of potassium per- 
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manganate in the wound. We also gave the child some coffee. He pro- 
nounced my treatment correct and we did not wait for the next doctor, 
who came an hour or so after. ‘The little girl did well, her limb only 
swelling very slightly. 

How important we think ourselves and how lowly we seem to others! 
Another octogenarian, who sometimes condescends to drive a cab, after 
explaining to some of our arriving friends the various peculiarities of 
my sisters, remarked of me: “She is only a public nurse in New York 
City,” charitably, however, did he then add, “ but all very nice ladies.” 

Our laborious training and education—how they are ignored in the 
mountains! “Oh, I would like to be a nurse,” said to me a sweet little 
mountain maiden. “The dressmaker in the village told me she had a 
friend that went to the hospital, and oh, it wasn’t hard at all; she 
didn’t need to stay very long, just took a few learns, and then she knowed 
it all!” 


CHRISTMAS TIME AT SANTA FE HOSPITAL 
By A. C. TRUSS, R.N. 


For beauty of location Santa Fe Hospital is unequalled. On the 
heights of Los Angeles she stands, guarding the city to her right, and 
looking out on the circling range of mountains, on whose peaks the snow 
lies white, and at whose base the orange and the lemon trees flourish. 
The hospital is built in semi-mission style with deep porches and wide 
branching roofs, its different buildings connected by arched corridors and 
windowed halls. 

It is six a.m. Soon the sun will rise in a riot of splendor. Little 
stirrings of life manifest themselves in the “ nurses’ home” and gather 
rapidly in force until doors are thrown wide open, and from many throats 
we hear the old familiar greeting, “ Merry Christmas, Merry Christmas! ” 
Some of us who are older answer back, “ Happy Christmas! ” and surely 
the happiest anniversary we can keep is the birthday of the Son of God, 
the Saviour of the World. To-day the message of the angels appeals 
strongly to us, “ Peace on earth, good-will to man.” 

At 6.30 a.m. the nurses entered the breakfast room and found it 
prettily decorated with smilax, branches of the graceful pepper-trees, 
and great blossoms of regal crimson poinsettias. Beside each plate at 
the tables, lay a bottle of perfume and a floral calendar presented by the 
chief surgeon, Dr. Morrison, and the superintendent, Miss Montford. 
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As we left the breakfast-room we (by permission) visited the dining- 
rooms of the convalescents and the Mexicans, and were surprised at the 
clever and artistic decorations which we found were continued through 
the entire hospital. Smilax festooned the arches, bells hung everywhere, 
and jars containing roses and poinsettias filled corners and lent a 
beauty, transforming the “ home for sick men ” into a veritable fairyland. 

And the men themselves, all variously hurt in the employ of the 
Santa Fe railway, tried to put away their pain behind smiles, and, 
whether lying in bed or drawn in wheel-chairs, or moving about in the 
freedom of returning health, one and all they shouted the happy greeting 
flourishing their presents or proudly telling how pleased the “ Doc’s ” 
were with their little gifts. And the “ Doc’s” had the sunshine of 
California in their countenances as they saw in their “ wee giftie” an 
appreciation of twelve months’ work. 

A very pretty menu had been prepared for dinner, promising the 
time-honored good things of gastronomical delight ; and clever epigrams 
of a decidedly personal character were written on the back, which when 
read provoked much spontaneous laughter. There was one especially 
original and amusing, referring to a Miss O’Toole, who is nursing a 
Mr. Cutting. 


“There are many diamonds in the rough, 
But it takes a good tool to do for Cutting.” 


In the evening, a graphophone was placed in the first hall, and 
convalescents, nurses and visitors enjoyed its many selections. 

At 9 p.m. all was silent, only the night-nurses glided in their white 
uniforms through the shadowed corridors, but sick and wel! all agreed 
that Christmas Day at Santa Fe would be among their pleasant memories. 


Now Colorado is one of the seven states where the mother is equal 
with the father in the ownership of her own children ; the age of consent 
has been raised to eighteen years; humane education has been made com- 
pulsory in the public schools; a state home for dependent children, and 
fndustrial schools for both girls and boys have been established; and a 
score of laws for the betterment of humanity have been secured through 
the endorsement and help of the women.—The Union Signal. 
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HOUSEKEEPING FOR TWO 


By ANNA B. HAMMAN 
Se in Foods and Cooking, Mechanics’ Institute, Rochester, N. Y. 


(Continued from page 117.) 


THE summer and autumn, with their abundance of fresh fruit and 
vegetables, have gone. Our winter vegetables are likely to be slighted 
and somewhat despised if we have been so unfortunate as to eat them 
only when they have been poorly cooked. ‘They are valuable, like our 
green vegetables, for their salts, they are inexpensive, they give a variety 
which is better than a succession of canned vegetables, and, last but 
not least, they are good when carefully cooked. 

Let us begin with carrots. ‘Two medium-sized ones will be enough 
for two people. Be sure that they are firm and crisp. Withered root 
vegetables are no more desirable than wilted green vegetables. Wash 
and scrape the carrots, cut them in half-inch cubes, put them in a sauce- 
pan and cover with boiling water. Let them boil steadily until very 
tender, adding more boiling water if necessary. Add one-quarter tea- 
spoon salt about five minutes before they are done, and allow all the 
water to evaporate. Carrots should never be drained, as the flavor is 
mild and too much of it is lost if the water is poured off. Sugar from 
the carrots and valuable mineral matter are also lost if the liquor is 
thrown away. Make a half-cup of white ‘sauce, nicely seasoned, add 
the carrots, let them heat without boiling five minutes, and they are 
ready to serve. And there is a world of difference between these and 
carrots cut in large pieces, drained from the liquor in which they are 
cooked and served with a little lukewarm milk thickened with flour 
paste. The last are enough to prejudice one against the whole race of 
winter vegetables. 

Salads also become more of a problem when the fresh vegetables are 
gone, but it is a problem worth solving. More salads and less meat and 
pastry would improve many a table. Here is one winter salad, appetiz- 
ing and easily prepared : 

Apple and Celery Salad. One cup diced tart apple, one-half cup 
celery cut in half-inch pieces. Mix with mayonnaise dressing or with 
the following cooked dressing: One teaspoon mustard, one teaspoon salt, 
one teaspoon sugar, few grains cayenne, yolks of two eggs, one-third 
cup hot vinegar, whites of two eggs. Beat yolks of eggs slightly, add dry 
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ingredients, then stir vinegar in gradually. Cook over hot water, stir- 
ring constantly, until mixture thickens. Cool, and fold in whites of 
eggs beaten until stiff. One-half cup of whipped cream may be used in 
place of egg whites to make a richer dressing. Chopped walnuts or pecan 
meats may be added to the apples and celery. 

Clear Tomato Soup. One pint canned tomatoes, one cup water, 
slice of onion, one-half teaspoon salt, one-eighth teaspoon paprika or 
few grains cayenne, sprig of parsley, two teaspoons cornstarch. Cook 
tomatoes, water, onion, parsley and seasonings together fifteen minutes, 
and strain. Mix the cornstarch to a thin paste with cold water and 
stir it into the strained liquor. Cook, stirring until it boils, and continue 
boiling until soup is a clear red color, showing that the cornstarch is 
thoroughly cooked. See that the soup is well seasoned before serving. 
If you have them, a clove, a peppercorn and a bit of bay leaf cooked 
with the tomatoes will improve the flavor of this soup. 

Eggs have so often to take the place of meat in the small household 
that a new way of serving them never comes amiss, especially if it be a 
way that takes off the “ eggv taste,” as this one does. 

Scrambled Eggs with Tomatoes. Three eggs, one-half cup canned 
tomatoes, one-fourth teaspoon salt, one-eighth teaspoon pepper, two tea- 
spoons butter. Cook tomatoes until pulp is tender enough to mix with 
juice, add salt, pepper, butter and eggs beaten enough to blend yolks 
and whites. Cook over a low fire, lifting mixture constantly from bottom 
of pan, until the eggs are set, but soft and creamy. Pile on slices of 
crisp toast and serve. A slice of onion finely minced and cooked with 
the tomatoes gives additional flavor to this dish. 

Another hearty dish which may be used as a meat substitute is 
macaroni and cheese. ‘This is less expensive than eggs at this time of 
vear. Break six or eight sticks of macaroni into three-quarter inch 
pieces. Drop the pieces into a pint of actively boiling salted water in 
the top of the double boiler. Boil twenty minutes, lifting pieces with 
n fork occasionally to prevent sticking. Then set over lower boiler half 
filled with boiling water and continue cooking forty minutes. Turn into 
a strainer and let cold water run through it freely. Macaroni cooked in 
this way is nearly as tender as white of egg and more digestible and 
palatable than that which has been cooked directly over the flame for a 
shorter time. Make a half-cup of white sauce and add to it one-quarter 
cup of grated or thinly shaved cheese. Stir until the cheese is thoroughly 
mixed with the sauce. Add the cooked macaroni and reheat, but do not 
hoil it. 

Macaroni and cheese often disagrees with people and is considered 
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indigestible. And so it is if the macaroni is half-cooked and the cheese 
is over-cooked, as it commonly is. It is no better to cook cheese at a 
high temperature than to treat eggs in that way, and when we put 
macaroni and cheese in the oven and give the cheese a crisp, brown 
coating we are making it about as digestible as a piece of leather. If 
you must have your macaroni and cheese browned on top, put the maca- 
roni and sauce in a baking dish, scatter a few very lightly buttered bread 
crumbs over the top and set it under the gas broiler flame for two or three 
minutes, until the crumbs are browned, and you have as pretty a dish 
as you need ask. ‘This browning can be done in the oven, but it is 
difficult to do it there without getting the cheese too hot. 

When you do not care for so nutritious a dish as the macaroni and 
cheese, use a half-cup of tomato sauce with the macaroni instead of the 
white sauce and cheese. 

If you make tomato soup, macaroni with tomato sauce and eggs 
scrambled with tomatoes, within a few days, you will very nearly use 
up your can of tomatoes. If you still have a cupful left, you can heat 
them and thicken them with a tablespoon of butter and a tablespoon of 
flour cooked together and season them with salt and pepper. Or, stir 
into them a half-cup of stale bread crumbs, season with salt, pepper and 
butter and let them cook until they are thoroughly heated and the crumbs 
have absorbed the juice. | 

Steamed Graham Pudding. ‘Two tablespoons butter, one-quarter 
cup molasses, one-quarter cup milk, one small egg, three-quarters cup 
graham flour, one-quarter teaspoon soda, one-half teaspoon salt, one- 
half cup dates cut in small pieces, or one-half cup seeded raisins. Mix 
and sift dry ingredients, add fruit, molasses, milk, egg well. beaten, and, 
finally, butter melted. ‘Turn into well-greased individual moulds, stand 
in a kettle of boiling water, cover closely and boil one hour, without 
uncovering. Quarter-pound baking powder boxes or cocoa boxes answer 
perfectly for moulds. Both boxes and covers should be greased, and 
they should not be more than half or two-thirds full of the pudding 
mixture. Serve this pudding with the following lemon sauce: 

One-half cup sugar, one cup boiling water, one tablespoon flour, 
one tablespoon butter, one and a half tablespoons lemon juice, yolk of 
one egg. Mix flour and sugar, add water gradually, stirring constantly. 
Boil five minutes. Stir mixture into beaten yolk of egg, cook without 
boiling two minutes. Remove from fire, beat in butter and lemon juice. 

Here is a suggestion for the Christmas dinner menu, if the family of 
two does not join some outside household for the day. Clear tomato 
soup, roast chicken, mashed potato or baked sweet potato, celery and 
apple salad, steamed graham pudding. 
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REST PERIODS FOR NURSES 


By BERTHA ERDMANN 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


WuHILE in training, our rest hour is one of the most important in 
the day. As it is regular, what nurse does not look forward to it after 
a busy morning?’ It is not necessary that one sleep soundly for an hour 
or more at this time, but to learn to relax, even if only for a short while, 
should be and is one of the first things impressed upon a beginner’s 
mind. At first she will say, “1 cannot rest for so short a time,” or, 
“I feel worse after lying down than before,” but once established it is 
found a necessity. 

A nurse who acquires this habit in the early part of her training 
is in a better physical condition at the end of her course, than the one who 
does not listen to the advice and suggestions of her superintendent. 

Is rest as necessary for the graduate as the pupil nurse? Most 
emphatically, yes. As some one has said, “The real work only begins 
after graduation.” Let us follow the graduate in some branches of 
the profession. 

Private nursing: Irregular hours, sleepless nights, confinement, 
when a patient is too ill to leave with incompetent persons, poor food, 
oftentimes, fretful members of the family, and so forth. Does she not 
need a rest after several weeks of such work ? 

Tubercular nursing: The out-door life, both day and night, con- 
nected with the work at a sanatorium is indeed healthful and invigorat- 
ing, but to be cheerful at all times, not to permit the patients to become 
depressed and think of themselves (so characteristic of the disease), 
taxes one’s ingenuity to its utmost. Does the tuberculosis nurse need 
a rest? 

District nursing: What nurse employed in this branch does not 
welcome the rest hour? After tramping through muddy streets, unpaved 
sidewalks, rain, storm, cold and heat of the day, from house to house, 
working amidst filth and disease, relieving suffering humanity and bring- 
ing order out of chaos, does she need rest? 

The nurse in small hospitals experiences peculiar conditions indeed. 
It is either a “rush” with no rest at all, or nothing to do, when time 
drags slowly, waiting for patients to come. Of course the only thing to 
do under these circumstances is to rest when she can. 

Think of the patience, tact and judgment required of those nursing 
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sick children. Most interesting indeed, but after weeks and months of 
such work a rest must be most welcome. 

Institutional work after graduation brings with it again the regular 
rest hour. Although some days are heavy, very few do not permit a 
short period of relaxation. 

Army nursing and all other positions controlled by the government, 
really institutional affairs, provide for rest, except, of course, during 
heavy days. 

We must not forget the nurse in settlement work. She, too, needs 
rest, her days being long and trying. 

What is the value of the periods of rest? 

The work of a nurse is hard at best but ‘‘ does not kill” if pursued 
with the right spirit. The collapse will come, however, sooner or later, 
as some of us have experienced, if the rest is not taken at the right time. 
The young graduate, full of ambition and _ determination to succeed, 
does not stop to think until too late that after all she is only human and 
cannot do any more than her sister workers. 

After the training-school days are over she should take a long rest 
before starting on her career. While at work she must use judgment 
when and at what time to rest. Nothing is more valuable than to get 
away, at least once a year, from familiar surroundings, leading a differ- 
ent life. 

As a real inspiration, I would advise all graduates to join their 
alumne, county and state associations, attend meetings, and, if possible, 
once a year join the conventions of the national organizations, to meet 
nurses from all parts of the country and world. 

“Tt is only a change,” you say, “no rest.” Is it not true, that 
when we think all is out and done with us, nothing is right, there is 
no use trying to keep up any longer, and is it worth while ?—that is 
the time to get away, not to brood but to meet others less fortunate, and 
behold, we return refreshed and strengthened, having discovered that 
after all we are pretty lucky creatures. 

The real values then derived from the rest periods are: development 
of mind and body; steady nerves, tact and good judgment; keeping 
young (a miost important factor, for old nurses are not in demand), 
and a cheerful happy disposition, all necessary for a successful career. 


NURSING IN MISSION STATIONS 


FURTHER NEWS FROM KASHMIR, INDIA 
By M. NORA NEVE, C.M3. 


In the Srinagar Mission Hospital out-patients are seen after “the 
second watch” (noon). Some little time before that the Kashmiri 
equivalent of a four-wheeler may be seen to turn in at the hospital gate. 
If the patient be a man it may be a case of intestinal obstruction or of 
bear-maul; if a woman, she may be one of those puerperal wrecks the 
native midwives are responsible for, or a poor old lady with heart disease 
who has come several times before to be tapped for ascites. But the 
conveyance needs a word of explanation: it is just such an Eastern bed, 
borne of four, as was used to bring a paralytic to the first medical mis- 
sionary. ‘The four are sons, nephews, or only neighbors, with loins girt 
and sandelled feet; their journey of anything from one mile to thirty 
(or more) over, they loosen footgear and girdles and throw themselves 
down fora nap. A female relative who has been sore put to it to keep up 
with the bearers’ trot sits at the patient’s head to keep off flies with a 
willow branch. All day here little bits of A.D. 30, familiar from New 
Testament pictures, are being brought into closest contact with the 
twentieth century, as when that bed is again lifted and carried into the 
consulting room to be put down before the out-patient doctor for the day. 
Both native languages in use here possess causative verbs. Karun—to 
do; Karan’awun—to make someone else do. Insert two more syllables 
and you have a verb which means to “ get a second person to set a third 
to work.” 

Like W. Squeers’ pupils we learn the verbs and “ go and do ” them. 
In our women’s out-patient dressing-room while two native nurses un- 
bandage, syringe, apply dressings, as directed, one has one’s self to go 


swiftly from one thing to another of the many things, small and great, 


they cannot do. ‘his includes dressing aseptic tumors, operation cases, 

opening small abscesses, scraping ulcers (specific) and some minor gynx- 

cological work and at the same time overseeing the preparation of two or 

three women for almost immediate operation. This preparation often 

begins with the removal of several pigtails of false hair, an odd dozen of 

earrings, and years and years of dirt. Our operation dress for patients 
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is an adaptation of the native garment but with shoulder seams replaced 
by placket holes fastened by tapes. The reluctance of some to get into 
this is on account of its cleanness, but the clumsiness of a Hindoo woman 
over drawers is due to the fact that she has never worn such a garment 
before. 

Any women who like may, and some do, come straight through to 
the nurse having only given their names and got a ticket in the consult- 
ing room. ‘Two such—young married women,—-sisters from another 
part of India, came in together a few days ago. Signs and a word or 
two led up to an examination, made the quicker that they could not give 
the unhistorical histories and unexplanatory explanations which must 
preface and obscure a diagnosis in the voluble Kashmiri. Both were 
equally undeveloped sexually, uterus and appendages not palpable, vagina 
a mere pocket. Sterility is what many come about; prolapse is common 
and many of the other complaints of women of more civilized lands. 
There is a kind reception in the State Hospital for Women at the other 
side of the city for those who need the attention of a qualified lady 
doctor. 

From 12.30 till 4 or 5 o’clock we attend to out-patients with a 
break in the middle for lunch. Before and after a Mohammedan Saint’s 
Day, when thousands flock into the city, we have “ field days ” and break 
former records: the average out-patient attendance is something under 
two hundred. The women come in family parties always with babies. 
Rarely a woman comes alone; then she says of herself with sobs: “ I’ve 
no one but God-—God behind—God before,” but doubtless she derives 
some comfort from being able to make such a statement, involving as 
it does the repetition of the sacred Name, in itself an act of merit. One 
can often guess, while the open door still frames the figure, what the 
trouble is. The old lady with the alpenstock who has ripped up the seam 
of her dress has done it to show the doctor an epithelioma without baring 
her leg—hers is rare modesty. The deformed nose and hoarse “ salaam ” of 
the next tells of hidden sores (syphilis is rampant here) ; a girl of about 
ten with her father will have come for a plastic operation on a webbed 
arm—“ It happened—oh, years, ago—her shoulder, side and hip were 
burnt and this is the end. It didn’t matter, only now she is to be 
betrothed and must be smartened up.” A stolid, matronly figure pushes 
aside one or two other patients and shouts in my face: “I hear heavy.” 
I say, “ Well, I don’t,” and there’s a roar of laughter in which the deaf 
one cheerfully joins. All the time one is constantly interrupted by 
requests and demands, lawful and unlawful. Directions are taken in 
English, translated into Hindustani for the native nurses, and into Kash- 
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mfri for the patients. Latin nouns take wonderful Kashmiri Genitive 
and Dative endings and such words as cataract, piles and black appear 
disguised as “ catgut,” “ piluss” and “ bullock.” Black wash = bullock 
wash! At last even the ear syringing and douching comes to an end 
and there is only an anxious relative who follows you down the garden 
path to ask about a patient’s diet. However little it matters, the one 
expression to avoid is “ It doesn’t signify.” If you say that, every pos- 
sible and impossible article of food and condiment will be suggested for 
your approval or disapproval. Say impressively, “salt? yes; red pepper ? 
no; tea? one cup,” and the questioner returns contentedly to the bosom 
of his family repeating his lesson as he goes. 


ITEMS 


A personal letter from Miss Bewer, of Aintab, Turkey, gives more 
detailed news of her own work. Our readers will remember her descrip- 
tion of the Medical Missionary Association of Turkey in the November 
JOURNAL. 

“Our work is a large one, the past has shown splendid results, but 
my share in it is really very small, and besides that it is contrary to our 
training to be recognized when young in the work, is it not ? 

“ Our native helpers so far have been and are poor, ignorant women, 
old, and ‘sot’ in their ways and entirely undisciplined. Only a few 
of them know how to read or write, and that only with difficulty. They 
have to be told what to do over and over again, and often the utterly 
ridiculous way of carrying out some order frequently relieves the strain 
on one’s patience. I usually try to think of all the many ways that might 
occur to them, and thus try to avoid mistakes, but they nearly always 
find another way, one that would never occur to us at all. 

“This year I have a girl who was at our Aintab Girls’ Seminary for 
several years, and next year I hope to be able to get some more, and 
perhaps begin our little training school. I shall have some classes this 
year probably and provide a teacher for English lessons for the more 
hopeful ones. We have two or three such, and as we are a missionary 
hospital I want to provide Bible classes and personal workers’ classes for 
the women, so that they may be better fitted to touch and influence the 
many and different kinds of patients who come to us for physical healing, 
with a sense of need of their spiritual healing. 

“As our funds are verv limited, we cannot afford to get things 
from America or England, excepting the things not found in this country. 
All our supplies have to be prepared from the raw material. You would 
be much interested to see the lines and lines of red peppers hung up to 
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dry in our hot sun. One might almost think that it were done in honor 
of our new-found liberty, they are so decorative. We have to prepare 
everything ourselves, from salt to our native mattresses, which are made 
from wool as it comes from the sheep’s backs, after which it is taken to 
the stream, washed and sunned and beaten and then made up. ‘These 
have to be done over every year, and oftener when we have unclean cases. 

“1 have been slow to make changes, feeling that I wished to give 
the modus operandi a fair trial; and then, too, the work that has been 
done has shown fine results and cost great effort, perseverance, patience 
and self-denial that I cannot but stand back humbly and admire what 
has been done in the past under such great obstacles.” 


Ipa M. Arsaven, a graduate of Wesley Hospital, Chicago, left for 
Kiang-Yin, China, the last of October to become a missionary nurse in 
the Emma Clarkson Hospital, at whose head is Dr. George Worth, of 
the Southern Presbyterian Church. The hospital’ has a new male ward 
and it is hoped, in two years more, to have a female ward also, both being 
built with funds supplied by the Woman’s Missionary Union of the 
Wilmington Presbytery, North Carolina. 


Woman’s Work for November brings news from Severance I[os- 
pital, Seoul, Korea. “Closely following upon the graduation of the 
medical students came the capping exercises of seven Korean nurses at 
Severance Hospital, under direction of Miss Shields. It was a ceremony 
of induction into the duties of their profession. Dr. Avison addressed 
the nurses, and after the capping ceremony Miss Shields gave them a 
charge. Another address was given by Mrs. Sin, a Korean teacher in 
the Girls’ School.” 


Dr. Boone, of St. Luke’s Hospital, Shanghai, writes in Spirit of 
Missions: “JT have been urging the public, both in Chinese and English 
newspapers, to start an insane asylum here. These unfortunates are 
kept in cages, or with a ring around the neck chained to a tree in some 
courtyard. Treated as wild beasts they do not recover, often die of hard- 
ships. The Chinese are responding to my appeal. I may get a temple 
and grounds set apart for the proper treatment of the insane. It should 
pay all its running expenses and be a great blessing to many who could 
be cured.” 

Spirit of Missions also reports the appointment of Miss Zaida A. 
Freese, of Topeka, Kansas, as missionary nurse for the Philippines. 
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Tue British Journal of Nursing says: “A practical suggestion 
made by Sir Patrick Manson is that some elementary hygiene should 
be taught in all mission schools, in the hope that gradually the native 
mind may be impressed with the necessity of healthier modes of 
living, and so natives may escape these (tropical) diseases.” 

In a description of a meeting of the Nurser’ Missionary League, 
the British Journal of Nursing gives part of a talk of Dr. Dodson, a 
woman physician working in India. 

“Dr. Dodson described her difficulties in training native women to 
help her in the hospital, whose idea was that surgical work was very 
dirty, and so they considered that they should wash their hands after 
and not before an operation. Again, with the best intentions, one took 
the instruments Dr. Dodson had carefully prepared for an operation, 
and was found cleaning them with earth to make them bright. Later. 
more successfully, the doctor took younger girls, but longed for a 
trained nurse to teach them, as with the responsibility of treating in- 
patients and out-patients, and performing serious operations, the work 
was almost overpowering.” — 


‘TRAINING OF THE INFANT..-—The Journal of the American Medical 
Association, quoting from Fortschritte der Medizin, Leipsic, says: Eschle 
declares that the instinctive consciousness that certain actions have 
certain consequences develops extraordinarily early in the infant. He is 
convinced that the foundations for moral and physical health should 
be begun to be laid when the infant is three months old. During the 
first three months it should be accustomed to order and punctuality. In 
the fourth month, if the infant learns that it does not gain anything 
but merely darkness by undue crying, its tendency to become a tyrant in 
the house is nipped in the bud. The crying of a healthy child may be a 
means of useful exercise, and need not be necessarily suppressed, but if 
the crying becomes a bad habit it may have evil consequences not only 
for the physical development but also on the future character. The 
infant has no fear of darkness, but when it finds that motiveless and 
too long-continued crying merely causes the room to be darkened, it soon 
wearies of crying and the little being struggling for existence (and for 
the mastery of the house) learns to control] its desire to cry and to 


tyrannize. 
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NOTES FROM THE MEDICAL PRESS 


IN CHARGE OF 
ELISABETH ROBINSON SCOVIL 


SCOPOLAMINE IN Lazor.—'lhe New York Medical Journal, quoting 
from the British Medical Journal, says: Krénig believes that scopolamine, 
given in conjunction with morphine, surpasses all other anesthetics in 
labor, producing the so-called “dawning sleep.” A three hundred per 
cent. solution of scopolamine hydrobromide and a one per cent. solution 
of morphine are used. The first injection consists of 4.5 decimilli- 
grammes of scopolamine and 1 centigramme of morphine. It is given 
when the patients have pains lasting at least thirty seconds, and which 
recur at regular intervals of four or five minutes. ‘he first effects are 
generally manifest about half or three-quarters of an hour later. The 
patients become sleepy and slumber between pains, but awake when the 
pains return. A second injection of from 1.5 to 3 decimilligrammes of 
scopolamine alone is given an hour after the first. Half an hour later 
the perceptive capacity of the patient is tested by asking her if she 
recognizes an object previously shown her half an hour before, or if she 
remembers how many injections she has had. If she fails to meet these 
tests, no further injection is needed. As a rule, all injections following 
the first contain scopolamine only. Patients may thus be kept semi- 
unconscious for twenty-four hours. After a successful “ dawning sleep ” 
women awake post-partum perfectly happy, and declare they have felt 
nothing. It frequently happens that they will not believe they have been 
delivered. Everything depends on the correct dosing of scopolamine, and 
the only available standard as to the correctness of the dose is the test 
of the patient’s consciousness. T.oud noises, strong lights, ete., are a 
considerable drawback in achieving good results. The author’s con- 
clusions are based on his experience in 1790 cases. The length of labor 
is only immaterially increased, and the method is certainly without danger 
to the mother, and probably without danger to the child. Of the 1700 
women only two died soon after confinement, and neither of the deaths 
could be in any way attributed to the scopolamine. It can be used even 
in cases of organic heart disease. 
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DraGnosis oF APPENDICITIS.—The Interstate Medical Journal says: 
W. Janowski and St. Lapinski examined 800 men with apparently 
healthy appendices, palpating the appendix, the cecum and the points 
of McBurney and Lenzmann (6 cm. to the left of the anterior superior 
spine). Necessary for a successful examination is a thorough relaxa- 
tion of the abdominal muscles and contraction of the musculus ileopsoas, 
which was accomplished by elevating the right lower extremity one-half 
of a metre. In 52 per cent. of the cases the appendix could be felt over 
the musculus ileopsoas. In more than 60 per cent. of the cases pain 
was produced by pressing the appendix, radiating in different direc- 
tions,—to the stomach, navel, liver, or to the left. McBurney’s point 
was often found painful, also when pressure on the appendix was not 
painful and when the appendix could not be felt, and also from here 
irradiation of the pain was observed. Lenzmann’s point was painful in 
several cases, and where the appendix itself and McBurney’s point showed 
no pain on pressure. Swelling of the appendix, pain on pressure of the 
appendix, McBurney’s or Lenzmann’s points are, therefore, not evidence 
of chronic appendicitis and the diagnosis has to be based on other 


symptoms. 


HystericaAL Sxin Disgases.—The New York State Journal of 
Medicine, quoting from the Practitioner, says: Hysterical skin diseases 
form a most puzzling class of cases, says Hall, in discussing difficulties 
of diagnosis. When they present some strikingly great exaggeration 
diagnosis may be easily made in some cases, but very frequently such is 
not the case. Careful observation, however, nearly always reveals the 
one marked quality—their excess. General rules for their diagnosis are: 

1. They do not fit in with ordinary skin disease. 2. The outline 
of an individual patch frequently shows some angular contour, such as 
is never seen in spontaneous disease. 3. They are almost always in 
some actually or easily exposed part, visible either to passers-by, or to 
the domestic circle. 4. They are always in a position which can be 
got at easily by the hand, usually the right hand. 5. They are character- 
ized by their rapid power of completely healing when protected, and 
their extremely sudden appearance either on the same or on other sites. 


THE Banana.—Labbe, in the Presse Médicale, after a thorough 
analysis of this fruit, comes to the conclusion: that its hygienic and 
nourishing qualities are such as to merit its use as a regular article 
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of diet for patients. In comparison with various legumes and fruits he 
says it is one of those which offer a large degree of energy for a low price. 


To DiscuisE Birrer Mepicinr.—The New York State Journal of 
Medicine says: In order to administer bitter medicines we usually resort 
to covering them in pills, capsules, or wafers, but sometimes the liquid 
form is most desirable. Instead of exercising ingenuity in the direction 
of covering up the medicine, or disguising its taste with other materials, 
we may go to the physiological taste appreciation of bitterness and 
modify that. There are certain substances which have the power of 
paralyzing the terminals of the nerves of taste. Among these is gym- 
nemic acid (C;,H,,0,,), a glucoside which is found in gymnema sil- 
vistris of the British Pharmacopeia. It is also known as mera-singi and 
kavalt. 

This glucoside is similar to glycyrrhizie acid. Gymnemic acid has 
the curious property of temporarily destroying the sense of taste for 
sweetness and bitterness, although the taste for salty and astringent 
substances is not changed. It occurs in the form of a whitish powder 
which is soluble in water but poorly soluble in diluted alcohol. It is 
not poisonous, and so far as is known has no harmful action. After 
rinsing the mouth with a ten or fifteen per cent. solution of gymnemic 
acid in water, to which a little alcohol has been added, quinine or other 
bitter medicine cannot be distinguished from sugar. 


Tre Gospet or Tor Mritx.—In the Journal of the American Medt- 
cal Association, Dr. A. Jacobi states that artificial food is not equivalent 
to woman’s milk. Cow’s milk cannot be changed into woman’s milk. 
The efficiency of alleged improvements in artificial feeding is liable to 
be over-estimated and not always received with sound criticism. The 
advice to add cow’s milk fat to cow’s milk in order to make it more 
nutritious or to make its casein more digestible, is dangerous. Between 
the fats of the woman’s and of the cow’s milk there are essential physical 
and chemical differences. The danger of overfeeding with fat can be 
obviated by reducing its proportion in milk mixtures to two or two and 
one-half per cent. Cereal decoctions improve the nutrient value and the 
digestibility of a milk mixture. If ever the baby, while feeding well, 
does not increase in weight, the intelligent practitioner may be obliged 
to add carefully and slowly to the caloric value or general nutritiousness 
of the food mixture by increasing either the cereal decoction or the fat 
percentage. Feeding cannot be regulated by mathematics so well as by 
brains and by the wants of the individual baby. The top milk gospel 
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FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 


IN CHARGE OF 
LAVINIA L. DOCK, R.N. 


TUBERCULOSIS IN TOKIO AND VICINITY * 


By TYO ARAKI SAN, 
Superintendent Nurses St. Luke’s Hospital, Tokio; Alumna of Old Dominion 
Hospital, Richmond, Va., U. S. A. 


Jupaine from statistics, the prevalence of tuberculosis in Japan 
is much greater pro rata than in America or Europe. Reports from 
government and reliable private institutions, place the death-rate, exclu- 
sive of special classes, at from 25 to 40 per cent. 

Among factory workers, milling hands and those leading a laborious 
and exposed life, such as “rickshaw pullers,” street peddlers, etc., the 
figures range from 55 to 70 per cent. Pleural and peritoneal infections 
are unquestionably more common in Japan than in the United States. 

The bone and joint infections are also very common, and in almost 
every instance the disease, whatever the seat, seems more resistant to 
treatment than in America. As a general proposition, it seems correct 
to state that the Japanese have decidedly less resistance to tubercular 
infection than the average European or American. There are several 
good reasons to account for this. Before giving them, it is well to state 
that practically the whole population is well informed of the infectious 
nature of tuberculosis, and fear and general dread of the disease are more 
apparent than among the general public in the United States. In spite 
of this fact, the measures taken for its prevention, and modern ideas of 
fresh air and dietetic treatment are wofully lacking. 

Nowhere in Japan is the climate especially bad, and on this, the 
main island, it is rather better than in many countries where tuberculosis 
is not so prevalent. Climate would, therefore, seem not to play any very 
definite réle as a cause of the disease. The food of the Japanese is 

poor, and anemia (a very common disease after thirty), stomach dis- 
eases, and poor nutrition are also common. 

The Japanese way of building houses makes them very easy of ven- 


* Read at the International Congress on Tuberculosis, Washington, D. C.. 
October, 1908. 
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tilation, but strange to say, no advantage is taken of this fact, and their 
houses at night are wretchedly ventilated. This lack of fresh air at 
night, and on cold days, when houses are close-shut, plays an important 
part in the prevalence of tuberculosis in Japan. ‘The density of the 
population makes infection easy, and the general poverty of the people 
prevents adequate curative measures being taken by individuals infected. 

Although the public conscience is well aroused to the dangers of 
tuberculosis, it is very inadequately and carelessly instructed as to the 
proper modern measures of prevention and cure. 


Mrs. FLORENCE KELLEY, secretary of the National Consumers’ 
League and well known to nurses, desires it to be made known that she 
has been placed on a committee with Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt to 
secure a monster petition of women, to be addressed to Congress, and 


asking for the extension of the franchise to the women of the United 


States by an amendment to the Constitution. 

It is desired to have not less than a million names and there are 
only three months to complete it as it is to be sent to Congress on 
Lincoln’s birthday. 

Mrs. Kelley asks for volunteers who will receive blanks and secure 
names of women over 21 years of age in their localitics. Offers may be 
sent to Mrs. Kelley at 105 E. 22nd Street, New York City, or to Miss 
Dock, 265 Henry Street, New York City. 


JOTTINGS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS 

A VENERABLE and historic figure has recently disappeared from 
earth—Mother Mary Aloysius, one of the sisters from an Irish Roman 
Catholic convent who accompanied Miss Nightingale to the Crimea more 
than fifty years ago. Her book, “‘ A Sister of Mercy’s Memories of the 
Crimea,” is delightful, and her own work there was distinguished for 
its excellence. She had Miss Nightingale’s warm regard, and Queen 
Victoria gave her the Royal Red Cross. Mother Mary died at the age 
of 94, and two other sisters who also went through the Crimean campaign 
are still living. 

Kai Tiaki, the New Zealand nurses’ journal, urges nurses not to 
think their education complete at the end of their training. It has only 
begun, and nurses are advised to continue it by some good special work 
in hospitals before going out into the world. 

It is probable that a national nurses’ association may soon be 
developed in New Zealand, formed by the union of several local groups. 

Two nurses have been appointed as assistant inspectors of hospitals 
under the immediate supervision of Miss Maclean, who holds the position 
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under the government formerly held by Mrs. Neill. The new assistants 
will inspect private hospitals, and the work of midwives. 

A nurse inspector of hospitals has also been appointed in Western 
Australia, where all hospitals are under governmental control (Govern- 
ment Charities Department). She will also inspect babies’ homes. This 
position is a new creation. 

Our dear Sister Agnes Karll is still far from strong. Also her 
cares remain heavy. Some time ago she had the chagrin of losing a 
considerable bequest for invalided sisters, because of the dilatoriness of 
the government in allowing their charter. Now another and smaller 
bequest must yield up a 5 per cent. tax, from which she has been unable 
to free it. The older invalided sisters’ needs are often cruel and a heavy 
burden on Sister Agnes’ heart and mind. 


‘The German Nurses’ Journal has been having a series of articles on 
“'The Woman Movement.” 


Dr. Lande has written an excellent article on “ Military Nurses in 
Other Countries,” for La Garde-Malade Hospitaliére. It is illustrated 
by photographs of a Swiss Red Cross nurse, and a charming group of 
Japanese Red Cross nurses. 

Mile. Granger, one of the Tondu hospital graduates, has been ap- 
pointed supervising nurse in the women’s division of the Civil and 
Military Hospital in a town of Algiers. 

General Picquart, the French Minister of War, has lately visited the 
hospital at Cambrai, where one of the graduates of the Protestant Hos- 
pital at Bordeaux is in charge. 


Nosokomos has been translating the chapter on Kaiserswerth and 
the Deaconess Movement from the “ History of Nursing” by Nutting 
and Dock. It looks very well in the language of Holland. 


From the Bulletin Professionnel des Infirmiéres et des Gardes- 
Malades we learn that the request made by the Women’s Societies of 
the Red Cross to the Minister of War, to allow their members who had 
taken certain courses of theoretical teaching to have three months’ prac- 
tical work in military hospitals or the military wards of civil hospitals, 
received a favorable reception in the War Department and has been re- 
ferred to the medical chiefs of the hospitals. It appears that it may be 
optional with them to make the necessary arrangements with the Red 
Cross societies. 

This is likely to retard the real nursing movement, and Dr. Lande 
has discussed the subject in a strong paper which we will note more fully 
next month. | 
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The seventy-five junior nurses admitted last year to the beautiful 
new school on the grounds of the Salpétriére have now been advanced 
to their senior year and seventy-five more juniors admitted. The 
administration has had 400 applicants for the vacancies, and is much 
pleased with the results of the reform. 


British institutions that received prizes from the Tuberculosis 
Congress were the Brompton Hospital for the best hospital exhibit for 
the treatment of advanced cases of tuberculosis—$1000; the Brompton 
Sanatorium, for the best exhibit of the treatment of curable cases, $500: 
and the Women’s Health Association of Ireland, for the best evidence of 
preventive work, $500. 


Signs are that the British nurses will soon gain the registration for 
which they have fought so long and so valiantly. Mr. Svdney Holland 
has been dislodged from point after point of vantage and he also seems to 
have exhausted his ammunition. Sir Henry Burdet+ has long since 
been left dead upon the field of battle. 


Last month there was only time to mention the newly formed 
Provisional Committee of the Canadian National Nurses’ Association, 
whose successful inauguration is described in full in The Canadian Nurse 
for November. The meeting of the Society of Canadian Superintendents 
of Training Schools in October was an inspiring one in every way, and 
the climax was reached when Miss Snively, the president, who has long 
been vice-president for Canada in the International Council of Nurses, 
launched the new association, composed of eighteen provincial or alumnz 
societies, with the superintendents added, “to promote mutual under- 
standing and unity ” between the Canadian associations, and to affiliate 
with the International Council and so join hands with the nurses of 
all countries. We rejoice greatly, and warmly congratulate Miss Snively, 
who was elected president of the Provisional Committee, on this new 
achievement. The Canadian nurses will be received with open arms 
next summer in England. 


THE woman’s movement goes on gloriously abroad. Most impres- 
sive of all is the revolt of the women of Turkey from their bondage, and 
their dramatic bursting into freedom. They have discarded their veils, 
are forming clubs, lecturing, writing, and speaking. It is conceded that 
the women have brought powerful aid to the revolutionary or “ Young 
Turkey ” party. 

In England a woman has been elected mayor of a town, Doctor 
Elizabeth Garrett Anderson, of Aldeburgh. Miss Dove, of High 
Wycombe, was nearly elected also, but lost narrowly. 


ay 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
[ The Editor is not responsible for opinions expressed in this Department. ] 


A REQUEST FOR INFORMATION 
Dear Eptror: Could you or Dr. Baldy give me any idea of what 
the compensation should be for a nurse giving anesthetics for a surgeon 
who averages from two to five cases daily? And I take this opportunity 
to thank you for all the good things the JourNAL brings me each month. 


M. C. 
{We should like to have further information from nurses engaged in this 
kind of work.—Ep. } 


A NURSE’S INFLUENCE 


Dear Epitor: In speaking to a leader of the national suffrage for 
women of the attitude of nurses toward political equality I learned the 
following little history. At the time Wyoming was about to be made a 
state a certain prominent citizen, of great weight politically, had had 
in his family a trained nurse who had saved the life of his wife. Deeply 
grateful, the citizen asked the nurse to name something that he could do 
for her to show his gratitude, and she said, “ votes for the women of 
Wyoming.” He bore witness to his gratitude by inserting the equal 
suffrage plank in the constitution of the newly made state, and there it 
is to-day. I would much like to know the name of the nurse who did 
this truly patriotic service for her country. L. L. Dock. 


HOT SPONGING IN TYPHOID 

Dear Epitor: For the benefit of the “ nurse in India” will give 
my experience with hot sponging. In 1893 I had as a patient a large 
woman who had had a two weeks’ run of typhoid fever when pneumonia 
ensued. During the two weeks her temperature was always between 
102° and 104°; when symptoms of pneumonia began it persistently 
remained at 104°. I had tried all means used at that time, when the 
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doctor said one day: “Try a very hot bath. Sometimes thick tissue 
holds the fever and if we can get it to the surface, we can take care of 
it better.” I don’t know how hot the water was, but just as hot as I 
could bear my hands in. I put it in a tall, small top pitcher and sponged 
each part slowly. Even with the rapid respiration the patient seemed 
relieved and slept five hours, and had less delirium. I sponged twice 
daily for one week when temperature was reduced to 102°. Later in 
that year I had a case of “ nerves” with pains in the lower extremities ; 
the patient almost never slept at night. Had been told by the doctor “ to 
use any means” I wished to, to “bring comfort” and thought of hot 
bathing. I used the hot water as in the first case, except on lower 
extremities, where a rubber sheet covered with a towel was placed under 
and sponge wet five and six times in order to soothe pain and induce 
sleep. Relief was slow in coming but in the end I think it proved to be 
better than drugs. I kept the bathing up for three weeks each evening 
at 9 o’clock and then watched for results. 
An GRADUATE. 


THE SUFFRAGE 


Dear Epitor: The letters of deprecation because the resolutions 
approving woman suffrage were not adopted at the San Francisco con- 
vention are becoming so numerous, that some word of why they were 
not, why they should not be adopted, seems pertinent. 

Whether woman should have equal political rights with man has 
nothing to do with the question. I am willing to argue that from my 
own point of view in the proper time and place, that place is not in 
the pages of a magazine published in the interests of the nursing pro- 
fession, nor in a convention assembled “to strengthen the union of 
nursing organizations, to elevate nursing and to promote ethical stand- 
arde in all the relations of the nursing profession.” What can be found 
in that quotation from the constitution of The Nurses’ Associated 
Alumnz to warrant a convening of that body in considering woman 
suffrage? That the convention refused to adopt the resolutions stands 
to its credit. Asa rule a motion made is carried. The eloquence, oratory 
and ability in argument were with the affirmative: the negative was not 
well argued, but the instinct was true, and the vote told. 

I think that matter could have been thrown out as irrelevant, as not 
being a matter suitable for consideration by that assembly, but we were 
unprepared and if it was, as it has been characterized “a hasty snap-shot 
verdict,” the verdict was only in keeping with an irrelevant motion 
sprung upon us. 
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Baldly, flatly put, the subject of suffrage, or political equality, is 
none of our profession’s business. We have no more call for considering 
it than we have for considering the Mohammedan, or any other faith. 
We as individuals are very different. We do have, should have, our 
religious faith, our political party, our opinion on suffrage, on temper- 
ance, on any and every question that thinking men and women consider ; 
but we as members of a profession, of our profession ! 

Rightly interpreted the action of the convention is distinctly to its 
credit. It is no reflection on the woman suffrage movement that those 
resolutions were not adopted. We should think it rather abeurd if the 
members of a medical convention adopted resolutions concerning woman 
suffrage; and there you are, where is the difference! 

The argument that the suffrage question takes rank with social 
hygiene, moral prophylaxis, almshouse reform, etc., does not hold water. 
The first two are distinctly within the range of our profession’s interests 
and responsibilities. ‘The almshouse reform, like the care of the great 
middle class, is more of a civic, philanthropic duty than one for our 
profession as a whole, a duty which we have as individuals rather than 
as members of our profession. The matter of woman suffrage is one 
on which as members of our profession we should have no opinion 
whatever. 

Hoping that a saner view of the convention’s action may be taken, 
and that in the future advocates of any cause may give more careful 
consideration of its fitness before introducing it for our deliberation, 

I am most sincerely 
An Eastern DELEGATE. 


HOW SHALL FUNDS BE RAISED FOR THE ALUMNA! TREASURY? 


Deak Epiror: Will some interested alumnus suggest how a small 
association may raise funds? The town is comparatively small. The 
hospital is supported by subscriptions and we feel that we do not want 
to appeal to the public in any ‘vay that would lessen the subscriptions to 
the hospital. 

But our association is small and young and funds are necessary to 
carry on the work planned. 


Any suggestions would be gratefully received. 


T. E. M., R.N. 
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OFFICIAL REPORTS 


{All communications for this department must be sent to the office of the Editor-in-Chief 
at Rochester, N. Y. The pages close on the 18th of the month.]} 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEW MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATED ALUMN©® 

At a meeting of the executive committee of the Associated Alumna, held 
in New York on October 30, the following associations were admitted to mem- 
bership: the alumna associations of Miami Valley Hospital, Dayton, Ohio; 
Asbury Methodist Episcopal Hospital, Minneapolis; Swedish Hospital, Minneapo- 
lis; the Washington State association, and the following city and county associa- 
tions: Wayne County, Detroit; Nurses’ Registry Association, Colorado Springs; 
Hennepin County, Minneapolis; Graduate Nurses’ Association, Des Moines; 
Jefferson County, Louisville; San Francisco County; Pierce County, Tacoma; 
Remsey County, St. Paul; and Monroe County, Rochester. 


APPOINTMENTS IN NEW YORK 
THE Regents of New York State have recently appointed two members to 
the Board of Nurse Examiners, Miss Jane Elizabeth Hitcheock, of New York, 
to succeed herself, and Miss Lina Lightbourne, of Syracuse, to succeed Mr. L. 
Bissell Sanford, deceased. Miss Cadmus was appointed to the board of Regents’ 
Councillors in place of Mrs. E. M. Simpson who is not now residing in the state. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE ALMSHOUSE INVESTIGATION 

THE committee of the National Associated Alumne on the almshouse nursing 
question still stands, and the cliairman has sent out this fall a communication 
to each state president which it is hoped will be read at the first regular meeting 
of each state society. 

The thing that seems most urgent and most promising for this winter is, 
to concentrate attention on getting some nurses placed in almshouses. 

A sufficient number of visits and reports have been made to show that 
there is, practically, no nursing in almshouses (with a few rare exceptions). 
Now, what our state societies are strongly urged to do is this: Look over your 
state and select just one almshouse for your attack. Get a nurse into it in charge 
of the sick, with as much authority in her limited bounds as possible, and as 
fair a salary as possible, in order that you may command a good type of nurse; 
or, of course, if you can find some good nurse of independent means who will 
make the experiment at first at her own expense as a contribution to the world’s 
work and in order to make a demonstration, this will be a special opportunity. 
To put the nurse into the almshouse, get women’s clubs, or churches, or physicians 
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or anyone who will, to help you and to stand in support of the claim. The 
influence of the recent Congress on Tuberculosis will be strong for you if you 
invoke it, as you will be able to show that there is practically no isolation of 
tubercular cases in the average almshouse. Physicians are already beginning 


to take steps in protesting against this. 
If, next summer at our meetings, it could be shown that each state had 


placed one nurse in an almshouse, this, I think, would be a beginning well 
calculated to gratify and encourage everyone interested. What state will be 


the first? 
_L. L. Docs, Chairman of Committee. 


CHANGE IN ADDRESS OF THE SECRETARY OF THE ASSOCIATED ALUMNAE 

Tue address of the secretary of the Associated Alumnz, Sarah FE. Sly, has 
been changed from Birmingham, Michigan, to 247 Farnsworth Street, Detroit, 
Michigan. Agnes G. Deans, who is in charge of the Nurses’ Central Directory 
in Detroit, and who has been closely identified with every progressive movement 
among the nurses of Michigan, will assist Miss Sly with the Associated Alumnz 


correspondence during the winter. i 
Saran E. Sty, Secretary. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE STATE MEETING 
THe Graduate Nurses’ Association of New Hampshire will, at the quarterly 
meeting in December, discuss the subject of county associations and the amend- 
ment of the constitution and by-laws to allow representation of the county or 


alumne associations in the state association. 
Ipa A. Nurter, R.N., Corresponding Secretary. 


MINNESOTA EXAMINATION 
THE Minnesota State Board of Examiners of Nurses will hold the next 
examination for state registration of nurses, Friday, Dec. 11, 1908, at St. Luke’s 
Hospital, St. Paul, Minnesota, at 9 a.m. Applications for examinations must 
be in the hands of the Board of Examiners twenty days before this date and 
may be sent to Heten M. WapswortnH, R.N., Secretary, St. Luke’s Hospital, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


ILLINOIS STATE BOARD OF EXAMINERS 

A MEETING of the Illinois State Board of Examiners of Registered Nurses 
was held in Chicago, Tuesday, November 11, 1908. Helen Scott Hay was elected 
president and Bena M. Henderson, secretary. Two committees were appointed 
to facilitate the work of the Board, the Misses Wheeler, Hanrahan and Mathews 
on Constitution and By-laws, and Miss Henderson and Miss Hanrahan on 
Hospital and Training-school Data. As soon as the board is in a position to 
act upon applications, notice will be given through the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
NURSING. 


Bena M. Henperson, Secretary. 
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STATE MEETINGS 


ConnectTicuT.—The regular quarterly meeting of the Graduate Nurses’ Asso- 
ciation of Connecticut was held at the nurses’ home, 27 Manwaring Street, New 
London, Conn., on November 4, Miss Martha J. Wilkinson presiding. 

The meeting was opened with prayer by the Rev. Dr. Bixler, of the Second 
Congregational Church. Subject of the meeting: The Antituberculosis Campaign. 

Miss Wilkinson gave a most interesting and instructive description of the 
tuberculosis congress which she recently attended in Washington, D. C. 

Brief reports were heard from several cities regarding what the nursing 
profession is doing in tuberculosis work. 

Little Miss Madeline Gould entertained the association with some choice 
music. Tea was served by the nurses of the home. 

The February meeting will be held in Danbury. 

Copy of resolutions adopted by the Graduate Nurses’ Association of 
Connecticut : 

WueEreas, The question of woman suffrage, being a subject beyond the limits 
of our profession’s consideration, and a subject on which it has no reason for 
deliberation or right to an opinion, 

Be it resolved, That the Graduate Nurses’ Association of Connecticut heaitily 
endorses the action of the Associated Alumnez of the United States in its refusal 
to adopt resolutions in favor of woman suffrage. 

Be it further resolved, That this association deprecates any and all attempts 
to bring any extraneous and unprofessional matter before our nurses’ associations 
for their consideration, approval or acceptance. 

BaLpwin Lockwoop, R.N., Secretary. 


Missovuri.—tThe third annual meeting of the Missouri State Nurses’ Associa- 
tion was held in Kansas City on October }4, 15 and 16. This meeting was very 
interesting and beneficial to every one present. A number of especially interest- 
ing papers were read and discussed. The principal subject under discussion, 
however, was the bill for state registration which Missouri hopes to be successful 
with this year. 

The features of entertainment were a banquet held at the Densmore Hotel, 
an automobile «ur of the city’s boulevards, a visit to Kansas City’s new General 
Hospital, and a reception by the University Nurses’ Alumne. 

The following officers were elected: president, Charlotte B. Forrester; first 
vice-president, Eleanor Keeley; second vice-president, May Charlesworth; secre- 
tary, Anna Love; corresponding secretary, Eva Roseberry; treasurer, Mary Steb- 
bins. Chairmen of committees—Ways and Means, Mena Shipley; Arrangements, 
Louise Dierson; Credentials, Mrs. D. Whitmer. 


NeprasKa.—The Nebraska State Association of Graduate Nurses held its 
second annual meeting in Omaha, Nebraska, October 20. Following the business 
and the election of officers for the year, the chief topic of discussion was the 
bill providing for the registration of nurses, which the nurses will bring before 
the next Legislature, January, 1909. The society numbers 118 members. 

The following officers were elected for the year: president, Nancy L. Dorsey: 
vice-president, Carrie Louer; secretary, Mrs. A. G. Pinkerton; treasurer, Mary 
Dueker. Mrs. A. G. PINKERTON, Secretary. 
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New Yorx.—The seventh annual meeting of the New York State Nurses’ 
Association was held at the Genesee Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y., October 20 and 21. 

The meeting was called to order by the president, Mrs. Burrill, at 10 a.x. 
The opening prayer was made by Bishop J. F. Berry. The Hon. J. N. Adam, 
Mayor of Buffalo, made the address of welcome. Response by Miss Annie Damer. 

The minutes of the meeting held in Syracuse in 1907 were read and approved, 
also the report of the Executive Committee. 

The treasurer’s report showed the following interesting figures: 


Balance from former $919.59 
1800.48 


In disbursements are included the appropriations made at the 1907 meeting, 
viz., to Associated Alumna for stock in AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NURSING, $250: 
Hospital Economics Course for Endowment Fund, $250; Hospital Economics 
Course for Current Expenses, $200. , 


The credentials committee proposed the following associations and individ-— 


uals for membership in the association. 

The Alumne Association of the Saratoga Springs Hospital; the Alumne 
Association of the Jackson Sanatorium, Dansville, N. Y.; Ida Marker, Syracuse ; 
Bella J. Fraser, Albany; Charlotte M. Perry, Utica. They were elected. 

The president’s address followed the reports of the standing committees. 

Miss Jane M. Pindell, R.N., read a paper on Red Cross Work, after which 
the association adopted a resolution to appoint a committee consisting of our 
delegate to the Associated Alumne and five others to confer with the committee 
on Red Cross Work of that association. 

The by-laws were carefully gone over and the amendments proposed by the 
committee on revision of by-laws were adopted. 

At the close of the morning session the delegates were entertained at a 
delightful luncheon by the nurses of Buffalo. 

Evening session, October 20. The evening was devoted to the reading 
and discussion of the following most interesting papers: “Work in’ the 
Public Schools,” L. L. Rogers, R.N. “ State Registration—What it Has Done 
and What it Fails to Do,” Sophia F. Palmer, R.N. “The Newer Interpretation 
of Charity as Practiced by the New York Association for Improving the Condition 
of the Poor,” H. G. Franklin, R.N. “ The Nurse as an Educator,” Dr. Franklin 
W. Barrows, Buffalo, N. Y. 

An informal reception held in the hotel parlors closed a most delightful 
evening. 

Wednesday, October 21, at 9 a.m., the superintendents of training schools held 
an informal meeting. The regular meeting was called to order at 10 o’clock. 
The roll call showed the best attendance in our history. Miss Alline gave her 
report as training-school inspector. Miss Damer reported for the Board of 
Nurse Examiners. 

The papers followed: “ Post-Graduate Work in Hospitals,” Anne W. Goodrich, 
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R.N. “Social Welfare Work,” Dr. Lucy Bannister. After discussion of these 
papers the meeting adjourned to the Buffalo Géneral Hospital for a most instruc- 
tive clinic and talk by Dr. Roswell Park. 

Afternoon session. After the meeting was called to order the papers pre- 
sented were: “ Recent Developments in Graduate Work,” M. Adelaide Nutting, 
R.N. “ Affiliation of Training Schools, Its Advantages and Disadvantages,” Lina 
Lightbourne, R.N. “ The Advantages of Affiliation Between the Insane and Gen- 
eral Hospitals,” Dr. Arthur D. Hurd. “Is the Mercenary Spirit too much in 
Evidence Among Nurses? If so, What is the Remedy?” Dr. De Witt G. Wilcox. 
“ The Nurse of To-day in Nervous Work,” Dr. James W. Putnam. 

After general discussion, unfinished business was taken up. Mrs. H. D. 
Burrill was appoiated delegate to the Associated Alumne in 1909. 

The tellers reported the following officers elected: president, Mrs. H. D. 
Burrill, R.N., Syracuse; first vice-president, Anna Alline, R.N., Albany; second 
vice-president, Ida Root, R.N., Gloversville; treasurer, Lina Lightbourne, R.N., 
Syracuse; secretary, Grace Arnold Knight, New York City. 

The meeting adjourned to meet in New York City in 1909. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Fripa L. HartMan, R.N., Secretary. 


Onto.—The fifth annual meeting of the Ohio State Association of Graduate 
Nurses was opened at Hotel Secor, Toledo, Ohio, on October 26, with its presi- 
dent, Miss Katharine Mapes, in the chair. 

Tuesday morning was devoted to a business meeting of the Board of Trustees 
and they were given a luncheon at Robinwood Hospital at noon. 

The afternoon session was called to order at 2.30. The Rev. George R. 
Wallace of the First Congregational Church invoked Divine blessing and the 
Hon. Brand Whitlock, mayor of the city, welcomed the association in a most 
cordial manner. 

Dr. C. N. Smith addressed the meeting and was listened to with much 
interest. Miss Greenwood, in the absence of Miss Fisher, responded in her usual 
pleasing way, after which Miss Mapes delivered her address which voiced the 
sentiments of all. 

The report of the convention of the Nurses’ Associated Alumne, held at 
San Francisco, was read by Miss Unger. This paper was written by Miss 
Ellen Kershaw, of Columbus, and gave a most interesting account of the meeting 
in the far west. 

The remainder of the session was taken up by the reading of reports of 
officers, and adjournment was had at 4 that the members might accept the 
invitation to tea at St. Vincent’s Hospital. 

A reception was held at Hotel Secor from 8 to 10 in the evening. 

At the Wednesday morning session, after the presentation of various com- 
mittee reports, the question of the Nurses’ Registration Bill was brought up and 
discussed. It was decided to have printed a thousand copies of the proposed 
bill for distribution among nurses and physicians in order that a better under- 
standing of the bill might be had. 

The report of Miss Elsie McDowell of the International Congress on Tuber- 
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culosis held in Washington, D. C., was of great value to all, and a lively dis- 
cussion followed the reading of tie paper. 

The Graduate Nurses’ Association of Toledo entertained the guests at a 
luncheon at the Secor at noon. 

The first paper read before the afternoon session was by Miss Anna Lawson, 
of Akron, Ohio, on “ Present Methods of Hospital Training; Special Advantages 
to the Pupil Nurse and the Hospital as Compared with Former Methods.” 

The ensuing discussion was of especial interest to training-school superin- 
tendents. 

One of the best papers was that on “ New Methods in Surgical Nursing,” by 
Miss Ellis, of Cleveland. | 

The subject of “ New Methods in Medical Nursing,” was handled very ably 
by Miss K. Ellison of the City Hospital at Cincinnati. Following the reading 
of this paper Miss Florence A. Bishop, of Cincinnati, read her paper on 
“ Nursing in Diseases of the Eye and Ear.” 

The discussion on these papers was opened by Miss Mabel Morrison, of 
Robinwood Hospital, Toledo, followed by Mrs. Robb, Miss Lawson, Dr. Smith 
and others. 

The reports of the babies’ dispensaries at Cleveland and Columbus were read. 

Mrs. Robb, as chairman of the Red Cross Committee, gave a talk in regard 
to the advisability of affiliating with the Red Cross, so that in times of disaster 
a band of nurses would be in readiness to respond to any appeal for help. 

Columbus was selected as the next meeting place, and the following officers 
were elected: president, Mise M. H. Pierson, Columbus; first vice-president, Miss 
Katherine Mapes, Toledo; second vice-president, Mises E. A. Doe, Columbus; third 
vice-president, Miss E. M. Ellis, Cleveland; fourth vice-president, Miss E. P. 
Crandall, Dayton; fifth vice-president, Miss M. H. Greenwood, Cincinnati; sixth 
vice-president, Miss Olive Fisher, Cleveland; secretary, Miss M. L. Johnson, 
Cleveland; treasurer, Miss M. A. Lawson, Akron. 

The report of the treasurer showed a substantial balance in the treasury, 
and the long list of new members was indicative of a very healthy growth in 


the association. 
M. L. Jonnson, Secretary. 


West Virainia.—The Graduate Nurses’ Association of West Virginia met 
in Fairmont, October 13, 14 and 15. Forty-six members were present, and the 
greatest interest was manifested by all attending. The papers presented were 
ably written, and were of unusual interest. The association was honored by the 
presence of Miss Palmer, editor of the American JOURNAL OF NuRsING, who read 
a valuable paper on the “ Educational Value of Registration.” 

The second evening was set apart as an “ antituberculosis evening ”—-three 
papers being read, all bearing on this great subject. This meeting was held 
in the Miners’ Hospital, and after the papers, refreshments were served. 

The following day Mrs. Carpenter, of the City Hospital, Wheeling, read a 
paper on “ Nursing of the Convalescent”; Miss Carolyn Arnold, of Fairmont, 
gave a paper on “ The Private Nurse”; Dr. Durette, of Fairmont, read a carefully 
prepared paper on the “ Life of Florence Nightingale,” and Miss Sencindiner, of 

, contributed a paper on “ The Nurse, Trained, and Untrained.” 
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The following were elected to serve as oflicers for a year: president, Mrs. 
Lounsbery, R.N., of Charleston; vice-presidents, Mrs. Mary G. Carpenter, R.N., 
Wheeling; Mrs. Maude Kendall, K.N., Fairmont; Alpha Millette, R.N., Glen- 
dale; E. Williams, R.N., Parkersburg; Miss Morierty, R.N., Wheeling; Miss 
Vernon, R.N., Fairmont; Mrs. Deegan, R.N., Wheeling; secretary, Mrs. M. F. 
Dudley, R.N., Wheeling; treasurer, Lula McMahon, Wheeling. 

Mrs. Lounsbery was elected delegate to the meeting of the Associated 
Alumnz in Minneapolis; Miss Simmons, of Fayetteville, alternate. On invitation 
of Parkersburg nurses, the association voted to go there for its next meeting. 

The Fairmont nurses took the visitors on a charming trolley ride to Clarks- 
burg, eighteen miles distant, and gave them a delicious supper there, at the Hote! 
Waldo, after which all separated with a lively sense of the kindness and hos- 
pitality of the Fairmont nurses. . ) 

Mrs. M. F. Dubey, R.N., Secretary. 


OF COLUMBIA.—1he annual meeting of the Graduate Nurses’ Asso- 
ciation was held Nov. 3. 

Reports from the various committees were heard and the result of the elec- 
tion of officers for the coming year was announced as follows: president, Anna 
J. Greenlees; first vice-president, tie; second vice-president, Myra L. Drake; 
secretary, Lily Kanely; treasurer, Peron E. Jennings; councillors, Georgia Nevins, 
Katharine Rothnell, Lucy Drake, Mary M. Winner, Cora Kibler, Helen Gardner. 

‘Miss Greenlees read a very interesting paper on “ What May be Done by 
the Association in the Future?” 

The subject of “sick relief fund” for the nurses in the District was dis- 
cussed to some extent and a committee appointed to bring the subject before the 
alumne associations and report at a later meeting. 

This association desires to cojperate with the Antituberculosis Society of 
the District and a committee was appointed to find out in what way it could 
best be done. 

A pleasant social hour followed adjournment; light refreshments were 
served. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—The sixth annual meeting of the Graduate Nurses’ Associa- 
tion of Pennsylvania was held October 14, 15 and 16 in the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, Philadelphia. Miss Koberta M. West presided and the Kev. Dr. 
Turnbull opened the meeting with prayer. 

The program consisted, the first day, of addresses of welcome, and the 
president’s annual address; the second day was given up to addresses and dis- 
cussion of state registration and how to obtain it. On Friday, Miss Stanly gave 
a very interesting account of the school nurses’ work. Miss Hottstetter gave 
some very interesting information concerning dispensary tuberculosis work. Mr. 
Steinmetz of the Red Cross Society also gave a brief address. 

Miss West, the president, in reviewing the work of the past year, pointed 
to The Quarterly, our own official organ. In this magazine will be published 
minutes of our meetings, and other items of interest to Pennsylvania nurses. 
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Mrs. M. I. Moyer, business manager, Stratford, Penna., will be happy to 
receive subscriptions at the rate of one dollar per year. Miss West urged upon 
the members that each one should try to aid the Legislative Committee in 
bringing our bill to the notice of physicians and legislators, explaining its 
objects, and influencing them to take an interest in the passage of the same. 
Work in other lines has been for the present laid aside, and great effort is being 
made to secure the passage of our bill at the next meeting of the Legislature. 
To this end, Miss Ida F. Giles was appointed field secretary to stump the state 
in the interest of our bill, meeting the medical societies and getting their 
endorsement, explaining the true meaning of our bill to politicians. 

The old officers, with two new directors, were elected to serve the ensuing 
year as follows: president, Roberta M. West; first vice-president, Elizabeth B. 
Reid; second vice-president, Lydia A. Giberson; secretary, Annie C. Nedwill; 
treasurer, William R. McNaughton; directors, Nellie M. Cummuskie, Ida F. 
Giles, Caroline V. Perkins and Mrs. M. I. Moyer. 

Wednesday evening the Medico-Chirurgical Hospital entertained, and on 
Thursday, tea was served at the nurses’ home of the Philadelphia Hospital 
(Blockley). The luncheons served by the Arrangement Committee were very 


much appreciated. 
On Friday afternoon the meeting adjourned to meet in Williamsport the 


third week in April, 1909. 
ANNIE C. NepwWILL, Secretary. 


REGULAR MEETINGS 


Canapa.—The second annual convention of the Society of Canadian Super- 
intendents of Training Schools was held in Ottawa on October 8 and 9. Papers 
were read on “The Early Hospital History of Canada,” by Miss Meiklejohn; 
“The Trained Nurse in the World’s Work To-day,” by Miss Brent; “ Training- 
School History,” Miss Green; “ Preliminary Training,” Miss Stanley; “ A Day’s 
Work,” Mrs. Harris; “The Nursing of Children,” Miss Potts; and “ The 
Visiting Nurse,” Miss Shaw. The great work accomplished was the formation 
of a Canadian National Society of Trained Nurses, embracing eighteen different 
nursing organizations, of which the Superintendents’ is one. Application will 
be made for admission into the International Council of Nurses. The constitu- 
tion of the national organization is very simple, and the officers are: president, 
Miss M. A. Snively, of Toronto; secretary-treasurer, Florence M. Shaw, Montreal. 
Delegates from the affiliating societies were very largely present, coming even 
from Vancouver. 


Brooxtryn, N. Y.—The annual meeting of St. John’s Hospital Training 
School alumnz association was held on June 1, in the lecture room of the 
hospital, with Miss McBee, the treasurer, in the chair. Miss Jane Hunter was 
appointed to act as secretary pro tem. A letter from the president, Miss Hale, 
was read and the treasurer’s report was read and accepted. Seven members 
were present. The following officers were elected: president, Mabel McKinlay; 
vice-president, Mrs. B. J. Thuring; secretary, Edith Pearson; treasurer, Jane 
Hunter. 
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Darton, On10.—On October 14, the opening meeting of the Graduate Nurses’ 
Association of Dayton and vicinity for the year 1908-1909 was held at the 
Memorial Home of the Miami Valley Hospital. Dr. L. G. Bowers gave a very 
interesting talk on “ Post-operative Care of Abdominal Cases.” 

The different committees presented their reports, showing the work had not 
been entirely forgotten during the summer. There was a good attendance. A 
social hour followed adjournment. 


Denver, Cot.—The regular monthly meeting of the Colorado Training-school 
Alumne was held at the home of Miss L. G. Welch on October 13. After the 
necessary business was attended to the meeting adjourned, and a very pleasant 
social time was enjoyed by all present. 


Hartrorp, Conn.—The fifth annual meeting of the Graduate Nurses’ Benetit 
Society of Hartford, Conn., was held Tuesday, October 20, and the following 
officers reélected: president, Martha J. Wilkinson; vice-president, Sarah Harri 
son; secretary, A. H. McCormac; treasurer, Jane Wheeler. The revised consti- 
tution of the society was accepted, and a printing committee of three, Alice 
Smith, Miss Doyle and Miss McCormac, appointed to have said constitution 
printed and distributed. 


Harrrorp, Conn.—The annual meeting of the Hartford Hospital Alumne 
Association was held at the nurses’ residence, 37 Jefferson Street, on Tuesday, 
October 20. The election of officers resulted as follows: president, Alice Smith; 
first vice-president, Ada Dalton; second vice-president, Mary Wright; recording 
secretary, Harriet Waterman; corresponding secretary, Katherine Anabel; treas- 
urer, Grace Bunce. Hannah Russell was appointed to arouse interest in, and 
obtain subscriptions for, the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NURSING, which work 
she began immediately after the meeting adjourned. It was voted to hold 
monthly meetings for discussion during the coming year, and the first topic 
will be “The Advantages Derived from thé AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NURSING 
by the Nurse in Private Work.” The association is invited to hold its first 
meeting at the new headquarters of the Visiting Nurses’ Association—124 . 
Windsor Avenue. The alumne association voted five dollars annually to the 
library fund of the Hartford Hospital Training School; and also voted that 
twenty-six dollars, the balance of the one hundred dollar pledge to the Hospital 
Economics Fund, be forwarded from the treasury. Miss Martha J. Wilkinson 
gave an interesting talk on the recent international tuberculosis congress at 
Washington, to which she was a delegate. 


LouIsvILi£, Ky.—The alumne association of John N. Norton Memorial 
Infirmary held its fourth annual meeting, October 21, in the nurses’ home. 
Twenty-five nurses were present. A successful year was reported, with ten new 
members. Officers elected were as follows: president, Anna E. Rece; first vice- 
president, Elizabeth Robertson; second vice-president, Anna Flynn; secretary, 
Ella Francis; treasurer, Emma Isaacs. 
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Orange, N. J.—The annual meeting of the Alumne Association of the Orange 
Training School for Nurses was held at 1] Chestnut Street, East Orange, on 
October 28. Thirty members were present, and a very interesting annual report 
was read by the secretary, Miss Julia Bronis. 

Miss M. B. Squire reported on behalf of her committee that $102 had been 
contributed by the members towards the course of hospital economics at Columbia 
College. The subject of the New Jersey State Nurses’ Association was brought 
up, and the members were specially urged to give their earnest attention and 
help towards furthering the interests of this association during the coming year. 

The president reported that there was still a balance on hand of $20 that had 
been contributed towards the tuberculosis work in the Oranges, and a motion 
was made that the money be sent to the Secretary of Tuberculosis Society. 

The election of officers for the ensuing year was as follows: president, 


- Bertha Gardner; first vice-president, Marietta B. Squire; second vice-president, 


Jane Creveling; secretary, Beatrice M. Druge, 25 Waverly Place, Orange, N. J.; 
treasurer, Eleanor Anderson. 

At the close of the meeting refreshments were served, and a pleasant time 
followed. ‘ 


Saratoca Spa, N. Y.—The Alumne Association of Nurses of the Saratoga 
Hospital, Saratoga Spa, N. Y., which was organized earlier in the year, was 
elected a member of the New York State association at the October meeting at 
Buffalo. 

The officers of the association are as follows: president, Carrie M. Eighmey; 
vice-president, Bertha E. Tripp; secretary, Mary E. Tanner; treasurer, Con- 
stance E. Cuthbert. 

The association is looking forward to furnishing and maintaining a room 
in the new hospital which is to be built in the near future. 


Boston, Mass.—The thirteenth annual meeting of the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital Alumne Association was held in the Thayer Library, October 27, 
with thirty-four members in attendance. | 

After some discussion on changing Article X of the by-laws, a motion was 
made and carried to drop the initiation fee and raise the annual dues to two 
dollars. 

The election of officers followed: president, Emma A. Anderson; first vice- 
president, Helen Clair; second vice-president, Alice O. Tippett; treasurer, Annie 
H. Smith; secretary, Mary L. Cole; auditors, A. McCrea and Helen Finley. 

The usual social hour followed, Miss Dolliver presiding at the tea table. 


New Yors, N. Y.—The annual meeting of the Alumne Association of the 
Roosevelt Hospital Training School for Nurses was held at the hospital on 
November 5, when the following officers were elected for the ensuing year; 
president, Nona Charles; vice-president, Jessie B. Downing; secretary, Lelia 
Ross; treasurer, Elizabeth Burgess; trustees, Charlotte S. Ring, Elsie M. Gallo- 
way, Anna Campbell, Jean Syne, and Della Dennison. 
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Derroit, Micn.—At the annual meeting of the Grace Hospital Alumne Asso- 
ciation the following officers were elected: president, Rachel Mulheron; first 
vice-president, Frances Drake; second vice-president, Emily Rankin; treasurer, 
Elizabeth McCaw; secretary, Martha S. Townsend; alumnz historian and chair- 
man of program committee, Emily Rankin. 


CLEVELAND, O.—The St. Clair Hospital Nurses’ Alumne Association gave 
an afternoon tea, November 5, in the parlors of the hospital, with the members 
of the graduating class of 1908, Teresa J. Stinson, Julia L. Jaeger, and Nancy 
E. Walker, as guests of honor. The members of the hospital’s Lady Board 
of Managers were also guests. 

In the evening, the alumne held a short business meeting and admitted 
the graduates of 1908 to membership. ‘The officers are: president, Mrs. Mary 
Altringer; vice-president, Nellie Ruff; recording secretary, Alice Kirby; cor- 
responding secretary, Grace Colegrove; treasurer, Kathleen Hamilton. 


Syracuse, N. Y.—On October 29, the Nurses’ Alumnew Association of the 
Hospital of the Good Shepherd held its regular monthly meeting at the Waverly 
Avenue nurses’ home. 

There were a large number present and much interest was expressed in the 
discussion of a sick benefit fund and an endowment fund. There was a unanimous 
expression in favor of retaining the present alumn# room in the hospital, but 
the question of the two funds is still open. 

The announcement of the re-election of two members of this association, 
Mrs. H. D. Burrill as president, and Miss Lina Lightbourne as treasurer, in the 
state association, and of Miss Lightbourne as state examiner was heartily 
received. 


DANSVILLE, N. Y.—The Alumne Association of the Jackson Sanatorium 
was incorporated September 22, with seventeen charter members. The member- 
ship now numbers thirty, and has been incorporated in the New York State 
Nurses’ Association. The following officers have been elected for the ensuing 
year: president, Elizabeth MacCallum; first vice-president, Rose Bonner; second 
vice-president, Isabelle Jackson; treasurer Maud Dunning; secretary, Alma 
McCumber; historian, Marie Paterson. 


New YorK.—The German Hospital] Alumne Association gave a concert on 
October 7 in the Astor Gallery of the Waldorf Astoria, for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a fund for a home for nurses. 

The concert was arranged by Mr. Hans Kronold, ’cellist, with the assistance 
of Miss Mary Lansing, soprano; Mr. R. C. Campbell, tenor, and Mr. Arthur 
Gramm, violinist. The result was both an artistic and financial success. The 
treasurer was happy to be able to report a receipt of $1143. 

At the annual meeting of the German Hospital Alumne Association in 
November, the following officers were elected: president, Gustava Sillcox; first 
vice-president, Bertha Rahm; secretary, Emma Lindheimer ; treasurer, Lena Rieke. 
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RocuestTer, N. Y.—The annual meeting of the alumne association of the 
Rochester Homeopathic Training School was held at the hospital November 3, 
and was well attended. Elizabeth Webber was re-elected president. The reports, 
for the year, of the different committees were then read. The Allerton Memorial 
Committee reported that there were only seventeen days, when the Allerton 
Memorial Room of four beds was not occupied. The relief committee which is 
aiding the city nurse, reported good work. 

Eight graduates of the class of 1908 were accepted as members. 

A professional quiz was arranged for by the entertainment committee and 
held at the home of Jessie Lockwood, There were twenty members present. 
After a most interesting as well as instructive “quiz,” refreshments were 
served. 


New York, N. Y.—At the annual meeting of St. Luke’s Alumnz Association 
held November 10, the following members were elected to office: president, 
Isabel Lount Evans, R.N., 35 East 67th Street; vice-president, S. S. Spalding. 
R.N., 400 West 152nd Street; treasurer, Mrs. S. C. Carlton, R.N., 206 East 17th 
Street; recording secretary, Mrs. Hugh R, Jack, R.N., 909 Ave. St. John; cor- 
responding secretary, B. A. Blackman, R.N., 3 West 92nd Street. 


New Haven, Conn.—The regular monthly meeting of the Connecticut Train- 
ing School for Nurses Alumnez Association was held at the nurses’ dormitory 
November 5. The meeting was called to order at 3.20 p.m. Minutes of previous 
meeting read and accepted. Anna F. Ennis and Mrs. J. L. Patterson Bassett 
were admitted as members. The following were appointed members of the 
Executive Committee: Mrs. M. J. C. Smith, Miss Lanfare, Miss Payne, Miss 
Mary Lewis. 

A circular letter from Miss Lavinia L. Dock relating to the action the 
Associated Alumnz of the United States took in regard to woman suffrage was 
read. 

The following resolutions were passed: 

Wuereas, The question of woman suffrage being a subject beyond the limits 
of our profession’s consideration, and a subject on which it has no reason for 
deliberation or right to an opinion, 

Be it Resolved, That the Alumne Association of the Connecticut Training 
School for Nurses heartily endorses the action of the Associated Alumne of the 
United States in its refusal to adopt resolutions in favor of woman suffrage. 

Be it further Resolved, That this Association deprecates any and all attempts 
to bring any extraneous and unprofessional matter before our nurses’ associations 
for their consideration, approval, or acceptance. 

No further business. Meeting adjourned. 


Cnicaco, Iru.—A reception was recently given at the nurses’ home, Illinois 
Training School, by the alumne association in honor of Mrs. Flower, former 
president of the Board of Managers, in which capacity she gave a splendid 
service to the advancement of the school, in every particular. Among the 
invited guests were Mrs. C. B. Lawrence, the beloved and respected president of 
the first board, and Mrs. Frederick A. Smith, present president of the board. 
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The reception followed the regular monthly meeting of the alumne associa- 
tion the program being given on this occasion in Cook County Hospital amphi- 
theatre, where operating-room nurses from Augustana, Presbyterian, and Illinois 
Training Schools gave a demonstration of various procedures in surgical work 
for the benefit of the older graduates. This proved to be one of the pleasantest 
and most interesting meetings of the year. 


Utica, N. Y.—The annual meeting of the Alumne Association of St. Luke’s 
Hospital was held at the hospital on November 3. The following officers were 
elected: president, Kathrine Welch; vice-president, Henrietta Wood; secretary, 
Anna Baker; treasurer, Estella Jenkins. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—At the October meeting of the Alumne Association of the 
Methodist Episcopal Hospital Training School $5000 was handed over to the 
Board of Managers, being the first payment of the $20,000 required to endow a 
room in the hospital for sick nurses. This sum pf money has been raised 
entirely by the alumne association and represents cpnsiderable hard work and 
self-denial on the part of the nurses. 

Dr. Kavanagh, the superintendent of the hospital, was present at the meet- 
ing and assured the alumne association of the appreciation and support of the 
board which, in the near future, may take a more tangible form. 


PERSONALS 
Emma HENNING has resigned her position as assistant superintendent of 
the Jewish Hospital, Philadelphia, and has assumed charge of the City Hospital, 
Natchez, Miss. 


LILIAN O’NEIL, R.N., class of 1902, Colorado Training School, has resigned 
from her position in the Visiting Nurse Association to take up visiting nurse 
work in Mexico City. The alumne feels the loss of one of its best workers. 


Etta JAMIESON is to continue tuberculosis dispensary work in St. Paul, 
Minnesota, all winter, her salary being assured by Mr. James J. Hill of the 
Great Northern Railroad. 


Appa Knox, of St. Luke’s, Duluth, is at St. Mark's Hospital, Fairbanks, 
Alaska. 


Mar CHAMBERLAIN, class of 1900, Roosevelt Hospital, has been appointed to 
the staff of school nurses, New York City. 


Miss CUTHBERTSON, New York Hospital, is superintendent of the New York 
Infant Asylum. Miss Stimson is superintendent of the training school at 
Harlem Hospital. Miss Hinch is superintendent of the training school at the 
Paterson General Hospital. Frances Nelson, Helen Moir, and Miss Lawrence 
have sailed for Rome, where they expect to do nursing this winter. Miss Osborne, 
class of 1907, is assistant superintendent of the training school of the Brooklyn 
Hospital. Miss Anderson has resigned her position of assistant superintendent 
at Mt. Sinai Hospital on account of ill health. 
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Bertna L. Knapp of the University of Michigan Training School, class of 
1903, has recently been appointed superintendent of nurses at Wesley Hospital, 
Chicago. Miss Knapp was assistant superintendent of nurses in her Alma Mater, 
when she left to do visiting nurse work in Chicago. She was district supervisor 
in the Chicago Visiting Nurses’ Association at the time she accepted her present 


position. 


MILuIcent MITCHELL, assistant superintendent of nurses of Wesley Hospital, 
Chicago, graduated with the class of 1905, since which time, until coming to her 
present position, she was engaged in private nursing and as house nurse at 
Moody Bible Institute. 


Four graduates of the Pennsylvania Hospital, Philadelphia, who have 
_ recently completed the head nurses’ course in that institution, have been 
appointed, within the last month, superintendent of nurses at the following 
hospitals: Emily Ashton Holmes, Hamot Hospital, Erie, Pa.; Margaret Gordon, 
Germantown Hospital, Germantown, Pa.; Margaret Lehmann, Methodist Epis- 
copal Hospital, Indianapolis, Indiana; Helen Elizabeth Spucher, The American 
Hospital for Diseases of the Stomach, Philadelphia, Pa. Elizabeth Walker, class 
of 1900, Pennsylvania Hospital, has resigned her position as superintendent of 
nurses in Municipal Hospital No. 1, Havana, Cuba, and is taking a much needed 
rest with relatives in Ireland. Upon her return to Philadelphia, she intends 
taking up institutional work. 


Evens WEAVER, graduate of Hope Hospital, Fort Wayne, Indiana, who has 
been doing hourly nursing in that city for several years, is now engaged in 
similar work at Los Angeles, Cal. The alumnz@ regret her loss as secretary. 
Miss Melville, Mrs. Wilkinson, and Mrs. Edgerly have returned from the Boston 
Floating Hospital, where they took the summer course. Miss Melville has 
accepted a position as head nurse in one of the wards of the Children’s Memo- 
rial Hospital, Chicago, and Mrs. Edgerly has been appointed superintendent of 
nurses in the training school connected with the hospital of the Soldier’s Home 
at Lafayette, Ind. 


Marian C. Mason, class of 1908, Jackson Sanatorium Training School for 
Nurses, Dansville, N. Y., has accepted the position in charge of the Dispensary 
of Lakeside Hospital, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Tue staff of nurses appointed to the public school work in New York City 
has presented an exquisite silver tea service to Lina L. Rogers on the occasion 
of the termination of her functions as superintendent of public school nurses. 
The Health Department has also given her a testimonial of the highest appre- 
ciation of her conspicuously able work in creating the school service. Miss 
Rogers has accepted a position in Pueblo, Colo,, where she is to organize school 
nursing under the Board of Education. She is promised full scope to organize 
the work on such lines as she thinks desirable after studying the situation. 


Heen Bicceat, class of 1908, Illinois Training School, is superintendent of 
the hospital at Crawfordsville, Indiana. Ida Mounly, class of 1903, will assist 
Anne Williamson, class of 1901, in the hospital at Muskogee, Oklahoma. 
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LuELLA Fow er, R.N., class of 1900, has resigned her position as super- 
intendent of nurses at the County and City Hospital, Denver, Colo., which she 
has so efficiently filled for the last six years. Her associates are sorry to lose 
her. Edith Green, R.N., class of 1906, night superintendent, resigned to take 
charge of a hospital at Cheyenne, Wyo. 


Marky JEAN Ley, class of 1898, Farrand Training School, Detroit, has 
succeeded Florence Besley as superintendent of the University of Virginia 
Hospital, Charlottesville, Va., where she had served as assistant principal for 
four months. 


HARRIET SIGSBEE, class of !889, Illinois Training School, has accepted a 
position as night nurse at the Grinnell Hospital, lowa. Mabel Snider, 1906, is 
surgical nurse at a hospital in Wallace, Idaho. Harriet St. John, class of 1906, 
will spend the winter in Phenix, Arizona, with the hope of improving her 
health. Christine Jaffek, class of 1905, has charge of the tuberculosis dispensary 
at Rush Medical] College. 


BIRTHS 


AT Pasadena, Cal., a son to Mrs. Kennedy, who was Bessie L. Sigler, class 
of 1990, Illinois Training School. 


AT La Crosse, Wisconsin, a son to Dr. and Mrs. Wolf. Mrs. Wolf was Eva 
Watson, Illinois Training School. 


AT Dubuque, Iowa, a daughter to Dr. and Mrs. Palen. Mrs. Palen was 
Bessie J. Spilman, class of 1905, Illinois Training School. 


AT Chicago, Ill., a daughter to Mr. and Mrs. Fred Theilbar. Mrs. Theilbar 
was Dorothea Burgess, class of 1904, Illinois Training School. 


In July, at Ambler, Pa., a son to Mr. and Mrs. I. N. Cohen. Mrs. Cohen 
was Bessie Goldberg, class of 1904, Jewish Hospital, Philadelphia. 


In June, at York, Pa., a son to Mr. and Mrs. Harry Miller. Mrs. Miller 
was Anna M. Goehler, class of 1907, Jewish Hospital, Philadelphia. 


In July, at Philadelphia, a son to Mr. and Mrs. Edward Behrend. Mrs. 
Behrend was Rena Domberg, class of 1901, Jewish Hospital, Philadelphia. 


On October 9, at Portsmouth, Va., a son to Mr. and Mrs. W. F. Robertson. 
Mrs. Robertson was Alta Wallace, class of 1897, Jewish Hospital, Philadelphia. 


MARRIAGES 
On August 25, Edith Favorite, class of 1905, Hope Hospital, Fort Wayne, 
to Mr. Flavinger. 


On September 29, Sophia B. Duckell, class of 1903, Pennsylvania Hospital, 
to Arthur W. Boteler. 
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On June 27, at Philadelphia, Mary Hagey, class of 1907, Jewish Hospital, 
Philadelphia, to Lewis Harris. 


On October 7, at Beechwood, Pa., Nellie Smith, class of 1907, Pennsylvania 
Hospital, to David T. Dennison. 


On October 6, Ruth Baker, class of 1904, Orange Training School for Nurses, 
Orange, N. J., to Mr. S. Hulse. 


On June 10, Bertha W. Terry, class of 1904, St. John’s Hospital, Brooklyn, 
to George Woodhull of Laurel, Long Island. | 


On September 20, Marie C. Cornwell, class of 1904, Illinois Training School, 
to Albert C. Fordham. They will live in Chicago. 


On October 17, at Boston, Mass., Margaret McDonald, class of 1896, Boston 
City Hospital, to Hector McDonald, of Sidney, Nova Scotia. 


On October 27, at Fenelon Falls, Ontario, Spowers Graham, graduate of the 
Rochester City Hospital, to Frederick A. Brophey. They will live in Toronto. 


On October 20, Bertha I. Roblin, class of 1894, Hospital of the Good 
Shepherd, Syracuse, to Frank Tilly, M.D. They will live in Washington, D. C. 


On April 30, Mary Catherine Knopp, class of 1898, Germantown Dispensary 
and Hospital, to George Alexander Gamble. They will live at Montgomery 
Square, Pennsylvania. 


On October 22, in New York City, by Rev. Frank G. O’Neill, a brother of 
the bride, Anne E. O'Neill, class of 1900, Carney Hospital, to Carl B. Clancy. 
They will live in Boston. 


On September 30, Sarah L. McBee, class of 1902, St. John’s Hospital, Brook- 
lyn, to Albert William Beck, M.D., of Brooklyn. Miss McBee has been super- 
visor of nurses at St. John’s Hospital. 


On June 9, at the First Presbyterian Church, Parnassus, Pa., Margaret B. 
Allen, class of 1900, Germantown Dispensary and Hospital, to Edwin Hendrie 
Chapman. They will live at 122 West Washington Lane, Germantown, 
Philadelphia. : 


On November 4, at the Hotel Manhattan, New York City, Sabra I. Hunter, 
class of 1902, Metropolitan Training School, Blackwell’s Island, N. Y., to Clarence 
W. Datesman, M.D. The ceremony was performed by the Rev. A. T. Pindell, 


Cockeysville, Md. 


On October 21, at St. Augustine’s Church, Elkridge, Md., Marie Antoinette 
Agnew, class of 1906, Baltimore City Hospital, to Michael James Nestor, M.D. 
They will live at 728 North Main Street, Providence, R. I. Miss Agnew was 
until recently head nurse at McKinley Hospital, Columbus, Miss. 
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DEATHS 
On July 11, at Uniondale, Pa., Jessica Petersen class of 1900, New York Hos- 
pital, after a long illness. 


In August, at her home in Phillipsburg, N. J., after a lingering illness, May 
Perry, class of 1905, Orange Training School, Orange, N. J. 


On October 22, at the Massachusetts Homeopathic Hospital, suddenly, Mrs. 
Frederick L. Macomber. Mrs. Macomber was Mabel H. Cochrane, graduate of 
the MeIzan Hospital, Waverly, and of the Massachusetts General Hospital. She 
had been married but little over a year. Her sudden death is a great grief to 


her many friends. 


Miss Cook, a graduate of the Woman’s Hospital Training School, Philadel- 
phia, and a member of the alumnw association has recently died. Miss Cook 
was a woman singularly gifted, with great force of character and true Christian 
principles, one who devoted her life to helping others. She gave to her profes- 
sion a willing spirit for the advancement of all pertaining to nursing and her 


associates greatly mourn her loss. 


How silently, how silently, 
The wondrous gift is given! 
So God imparts to human hearts 
The blessings of His heaven. 
No ear may hear His coming, 
But in this world of sin, 
Where meek souls will receive Him still 


The dear Christ enters in. 
Brooks. 
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HOSPITAL AND TRAINING-SCHOOL NOTES 
pop 


Tue private pavilion of the Presbyterian Hospital, Chicago, has been opened 
to patients. The pavilion contains seventy-five beds, distributed on four floors, 
with a suite of operating rooms on the top floor. In the basement are a diet 
kitchen, pharmacy, electric, shower and other baths. On the roof are a solarium 
and an open space. Estelle M. Craig, Royal Victoria Hospital, Montreal, has 
been placed in charge of one of the floors. 


THE opening exercises of the George Smith Memorial Building of St. Luke’s 
Hospital, Chicago, were held on October 18, which was also St. Luke’s day. The 
building was dedicated with impressive ceremony by Bishop Anderson, assisted 
by Rev. W. O. Waters, rector of Grace Church; on the following evening a 
reception and banquet were tendered to the Chicago Surgical Society; on Tuesday 
the trustees and medical board invited the medical profession of the city to 
inspect the hospital, and a reception was held from 8 to 10 P.m.; and on the 
following day the hospital was thrown open for inspection by the public. This 
new annex to St. Luke’s Hospital is six and one-half stories in height, is to be 
devoted entirely to private patients, and contains 127 rooms, some of which are 
arranged in suites. 


Tue Colorado Fuel and Iron Company has been awarded a gold medal for 
its exhibit at the International Tuberculosis Congress. The prize was on its 
exhibit of its hospital and welfare department. The exhibit was under the 
direction of Dr. Corwin, of Pueblo. 

A number of letters have been received from tuberculosis institutions in 
various sections of the country asking for information in regard to its system 
as a result of the award made at Washington. 


THE commencement exercises of the Butterworth Hospital School for Nurses 
were held in the St. Cecilia Auditorium, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

The address was given by the Rev. A. W. Wishart. Mr. Harvey Hollister, 
acting as chairman in the absence of Mr. Edward Lowe, president of the Board 
of Trustees, presented the pins; and Dr. Richard R. Smith presented the diplomas 
to the graduating class. A delightful musical program was given. 

A large number of graduates was present, wearing their white uniform, and 
they entered immediately after the pupil nurses. 

The following are the names of the graduating class: Blanche Eckhardt, 
M. Sinclaire Redhead, Ella May McIntyre, Eva Alice Gregg, Florence E. Fisher, 
Jean M. Clark, Annie M. Speers, Alice M. Stuart, Nell Wood, Alfreda M. 
Galbraith. 
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Tue Wesley Hospital Training School for Nurses is affiliated with North- 
western University. Its theoretical work is given by the university professors 
and instructors, assisted by the hospital and training-school staff. The univer- 
sity laboratories are at the command of the nurses and anatomy is taught from 
the cadaver. A course in massage has recently been established. Pupils desir- 
ing to specialize in obstetrics are given three months’ training at Dr. DeLee’s 
Lying-in Hospital and at his dispensary. Nurses are taught the preparation of 
milk for infants in the Southside Free Dispensary located near the hospital. 
This dispensary is the only institution in America, connected with a medical 
school, where food is scientifically prepared for the berefit of the slum babies. 
The Wesley nurses graduate with the Northwestern University students at com- 
mencement time, receiving their diplomas from the hands of the president of 
the university. The school is very proud of its record of thirty-six graduates 
holding official hospital positions. 


On Friday evening, October 23, Miss L. L. Dock spoke to the nurses of the 
Woman’s Hospital, New York City, and their friends on the “ Woman Question.” 
The subject was presented in a very dignified, entertaining and convincing 
manner. 


THE report of the medical department of the Colorado Fuel and Mining 
Company, which is largely a report of Minnequa Hospital at Pueblo, is a unique 
and interesting pamphlet. It contains the usual statistics and information in 
regard to the hospital and training school, with additional matter in regard to 
the teaching of prophylaxis in the community and some details as to methods 
used in the hospital, from which we shall quote under the heading Practical 
Suggestions in January. The illustrations show a very attractive hospital build- 
ing and grounds with inclines in place of stairs, also groups of nurses and 
patients, X-ray photographs, ete. The nurses have a three years’ course under 
Miss Beecroft’s supervision, including three months spent at the Chicago Lying-in 
Hospital for obstetrical work. 


THE first class of nurses to graduate together from the three years’ training 
course at the Mary Hitchcock Hospital, Hanover, New Hampshire, received their 
diplomas at the commencement exercises held in the medica] school in October. 
Although many nurses have graduated before, this is the first time a class 
has been formed and special exercises held. The address was delivered by Dr. 
J. O. Polak of Brooklyn. Professor Lord presented the diplomas. An informal 
reception followed the exercises. The graduates were: Gertrude E. Barnard, 
Manetta M. Buck, Helen E. Conner, Vesta A. Cooper, Ethel M. Haskell, Katherine 
F. Knowlion, Minnie S. McIntosh, Jeanie McLeod, and Clara J. Shepard. 


For the past year the training schools of the Mary Hitchcock Hospital, 
Hanover, N. H., and the State Hospital for the Insane, at Concord, have exchanged 
nurses, two at a time, for a period of two months each. The plan has been 
found to be very acceptable and will no doubt result in materially broadening the 
training of the nurses of both schools. 
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construction, an up-to-date, fire-proof building of sixty beds’ capacity, beautifully 
located just outside the city. The estimated cost is $400,000. It is the gift of 
Mr. G. W. Watts, the donor of the present building. It _ probably be com- 
pleted in one year from the present time. 
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Tue Alumnz Association of the Training School of the Sacred Heart Hos- 
pital, Manchester, N. H., held a Christmas sale of fancy articles in the Solarium 
of the hospital November 24-25. ‘The proceeds will be used to establish a fund 


for sick nurses. 


THE trustees of the Woman’s N. H. Memorial Hospital in Concord have 
granted a sum of money to be used for reference books for the training school. 


THE course of training of the School for Nurses recently established in 
connection with the Exeter Hospital, N. H., includes instructing in reading 
aloud, with the two-fold object of teaching the nurses to read aloud acceptably 
and cultivating a taste for good literature. 


THe new hospital at Laconia, N. H. was opened for the inspection of the 
public on November 16. 


THE training school connected with the Morrison Hospital at Whitefield, 
N. H., has been increased to twenty-one pupils, and a new home has been built 
for their accommodation. A modern and complete laundry has been added to 
the hospital. 


NINE nurses graduated from the Elliot City Hospital Training School, Keene, 
N. H., October 15, when public exercises were held, Dr. G. C. Hill giving the 
addvess. The alumne association of this training school is the oldest in the 
state. 


Rex Hosprtat, Raleigh, N. C., is soon to be replaced by a _ well-equipped 
building of about fifty beds’ capacity, the estimated cost being $36,000. 


Watts Hospitat, Durham, N. C., is to move into new quarters, now under 


Our attention has been called recently to special hospitals for miners in 


different sections of the country and we have now received the report of the 
Northern Pacific Beneficial Association, the membership being made up from 
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the employees of the Northern Pacific Railway. This association maintains 
three hospitals at Brainerd, Minn., Missoula, Montana, and Tacoma, Washington. 
All of these hospitals have training schools. We once visited the hospital at 
Tacoma, soon after its completion, and its building, equipment, and situation 
were exceptionally fine. These hospitals are supported, as we understand, by 
assessments on the employees of the road. This report shows most unusual finan- 
cial management, as the executive committee was able to invest about $85,000 
of surplus funds in permanent railroad bonds during the past year, beside having 
made extensive additions to buildings and equipment. 


THE secretary of the board of examiners of North Carslina reports a steady 
improvement in the character of the examination papers from time to time. 


A holy, heavenly chime 
Rings fulness in of time, 
And on His Mother’s breast 
Our Lord God ever Blest 

Is laid a Babe at rest. 


The eave is cold and strait 
To ho!d the angelic state, 
More strait it is, more cold, 
To foster and infold 

Its Maker one hour old. 


Thrilled through with awe-struck love 
Meek angels poised above, 
To see their God look down. 

“What, is there never a Crown? 


“How comes He soft and weak | 
With such a tender cheek, 
With such a soft, small hand ?— 
The very Hand which spanned 
Heaven when its girth was plann’d.” 


CHRISTINA RoseETTI. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


IN CHARGE OF 
M. E. CAMERON 


THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST TUBERCULOSIS IN THE UNITED Srartes. In- 
cluding a Directory of Institutions Dealing With Tuberculosis in 
The United States and Canada. Compiled under the direction of 
the National Association for the Study and Prevention of Tuber- 
culosis. By Philip P. Jacobs. Price, $1.00, post-paid. Charities 
Publication Committee, New York, 105 East 22nd Street. 


This work is the first of a series of books to be published, in the 
near future, by the Charities Publication Committee, acting for the 
Russell Sage Foundation for the Improvement of Social Conditions. It 
contains a list of the public and private institutions for the treatment of 
tuberculosis in the United States and Canada. The introduction gives 
the credit of the foundation of a definite campaign against tuberculosis 
to Dr. Edward L. Trudeau who in 1885 started the Adirondack Cottage 
Sanatorium. A backward glance at the early days of this first sanato- 
rium with its equipment of “a one-room cottage, heated by a wood-stove 
and lighted by a kerosene lamp,” furnishes the contrast necessary to 
appreciate the present greatness of the work of the campaign. Enormous 
as is the effort made to cope with the tuberculosis problem it is a long 
way from being adequate. A careful reading of the present volume only 
confirms the actual experience of those who have worked among tuber- 
culous patients that except for the incipient and earliest stages, and 
those actually dying, there is little or no free or moderately priced care 
in the sanatorium. The public needs further education. It needs not 
so much to be stirred to more bountiful charity and benevolence, as to a 
realization that it is a fight for self-preservation; that every case of 
tuberculosis in the second stage that is left in a crowded home, flat or 
boarding-house hall room is a menace to the public. A practical rather 
than a benevolent movement the present crisis calls for. The “ Campaign 
Against Tuberculosis ” is sold at actual cost, the only reason its pub- 
lishers claim for offering it to the public being a desire to further the 
world-wide movement for the prevention of tuberculosis. 
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THE Ace or MENTAL Virinity. An Inquiry into the Records of 
Achievement of the World’s Chief Workers and Thinkers. By W. 
A. Newman Dorland. Price, $1.00 (Postage 7 cents). New York: 
The Century Co. 


Since Dr. Osler awakened to alarm the easy-going, dawdling public 
by the announcement that if men did not start to achievement before the 
age of forty they rarely accomplished anything worth while after that 
age, there has been a greatly increased interest in the investigation of 
the subject, and perhaps nothing more to the point has appeared than 
Dr. Dorland’s “ Age of Mente! Virility.” It is a very bright and readable 
book in spite of a good bit of tabulated matter, which is usually calcu- 
lated to make heavy reading, and most readers will by experience and 
inclination agree with the writer that “as there is a physical and natural 
evolution of the being and of the race, so there is an individual, a tribal 
or national, and a racial evolution of the mind.” To the young may 
be allowed the brightest flash of genius, but it is the mature who furnish 
the fruits of deep and profound thought, action dependent on the 
emotional side of an individual, being shown at a considerably earlier 
age than is the product of an intellectual mind. The musician, the 
soldier develop early their brilliant genius—the scientist and the states- 
man appear later in life. Dr. Dorland allows considerably more scope 
to man’s productive genius than did Dr. Osler, who limited the age 
between the years of twenty and forty-five, and would seem to counsel 
that every man prepare for his ultimate success, deliberately waiting for 
it to mature and come to its proper completion in patience and hope. 


AMERICAN NaTIONAL Rep Cross TExt-Book ON First Arp RELIEF 
CoLtumns. By Major Charles Lynch, of the Medical Corps, U. S. 
A. A Manual of Instruction for the Prevention of Accidents and 
what to do for Injuries and Emergencies. Prepared for and In- 
dorsed by the American National Red Cross. With a Preface by 
R. M. O'Reilly, Brigadier-General, Surgeon-General, U. S. A. 
illustrations. Pocket size, 244 pages, $1.00 net. P. Blakiston’s Son 
& Co., Philadelphia. 


A handy little book and one that easily accommodates itself to 
small quarters, neatly bound in pale green cloth, ornamented with the 
red cross. This book gives, first, a brief outline of anatomy and physi- 
ology; second, a word on the nature of inflammation; following these 
with a list of things required in the administration of first aid and 
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directions how to use the same. The book is issued for the 
use of schools, colleges, Y. M. C. A.’s, in the family and for service in 
the training of the Red Cross Relief Columns. The author, Major 
Charles Lynch, has been especially detailed by the War Department to 
act as the medium between that Department and the National Red Cross. 
His duties are to study and suggest in what way the services of the 
society can be made most available. He was the United States medical 
attache to the Japanese Army during the Russian-Japanese war, and 
while there availed himself of every opportunity to observe the methods 
of the Japanese who proved themselves so able in the care of the 
wounded. He has been engaged since that time in organizing First 
Aid and Relief Columns, lecturing, and otherwise devoting much time 
to the subject. 
Surgeon-General O’Reilly in the preface points out the good which 
may be done by proper organization and knowledge in times of war or 
in great calamities. 


PRACTICE OF MEDICINE FOR NursEs. A Text-book for Nurses and 
Students of Domestic Science, and a Hand-book for all those who 
care for the sick. By George Howard Hoxie, M.D., Professor of 
Internal Medicine, University of Kansas. With a chapter on the 
Technic of Nursing by Pearl L. Laptad, Principal of the Training 
School for Nurses, University of Kansas. Price $1.50 net. W. B. 
Saunders Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

A compendium of a practice of medicine this best is; as it covers 
such an immense subject, or number of subjects so very briefly, its forty- 
four chapters covering almost twice that number of subjects and the 
chapter on nursing being reduced to an attenuated sketch of the subject. 

Perhaps the most valuable portion of the book is contained in the 
first three chapters—on the definition of disease and ite causes, the cure 
of disease and the means of determining the condition of patients. The 
reader who desires to have in very concise form a great deal of in- 
formation, who likes to get things at a glance,—eay the kidneys, their 
diseases, treatment, and proper diet, to the same on four pages, will 
find in this work just what she wants, but in the reviewer’s opinion the 
subject matter is treated too discursively to be of value except as a book 
for hasty reference. The book is very elegantly bound and profusely 
illustrated. 
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CHANGES IN THE ARMY NURSE CORPS 


RECORDED IN THE OFFICE OF THE SURGEON GENERAL FOR THE 
MONTH ENDING NOVEMBER 16, 1908. 


ANSLYN, JOSEPHINE, graduate of the Sisters’ Hospital, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, 1903; appointed and assigned to duty at the General Hospital, San 
Francisco. 

CorRBETT, Many VIRGINIA (Mks.), graduate of St. Joseph’s School, Yonkers, 
N. Y., 1901, and head nurse in the East End Hospital, Pittsburgh, Pa., appointed 
and assigned to duty at the General Hospital, San Francisco. 

DAVIDSON, HENRIETTA, graduate of the Protestant Episcopal Hospital, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., 1902, appointed and assigned to duty at the General Hospital, San 
Francisco, Cal. 

GiBsoN ELIZABETH GorRE, formerly on duty at the General Hospital, San 
Francisco, discharged in San Francisco. 

Hess, Epitn J., transferred from the General Hospital, San Francisco, to 
Ft. Bayard, New Mexico, for duty. 

Hotuipay, Mary E., transferred from the General Hospital, San: Francisco, 
to Ft. Bayard, New Mexico, for duty. 

JOHNSON, Sicrip C, transferred from the General Hospital Ft. Bayard, New 
Mexico, to San Francisco, for duty. 

KURZDORFER, ELIZABETH, transferred from the General Hospital, San Fran- 
cisco, to Ft. Bayard, New Mexico, for duty. 

LATIMER, JUNIA HATTIE, under orders for transfer from Division Hospital, 
Manila, P. 1., to Zamboanga. 

McDonawp, Mary D., formerly on duty #t the General Hospital, Ft. Bayard, 
New Mexico, at home awaiting discharge. 

Macutre, Louise D., under orders for transfer from the Division Hospital 
Manila, P. I., to Zamboanga. 

NAGLE, Mary E., formerly on duty at the General Hospital, San Francisco, 
under orders for discharge.. 

NOWINSKEY, FRANCES, transferred from the Division Hospital, Manila, P. I., 
to Zamboanga. 

PLuMMER, SAMANTHA C., transferred from Camp Keithley to the Division 
Hospital, Manila, P. I. 

RITTENHOUSE, VALERIA, transferred from the General Hospital, Ft. Bayard, 
New Mexico, to San Francisco, for duty. 

SmiTH, CATHERINE, formerly on duty at the General Hospital, San Francisco, 
under orders for discharge. 

Warre, Atice CreciL, formerly on duty at the General Hospital, San Fran- 
cisco, discharged. 

Waite, Ciara Bette, transferred from Zamboanga to the Division Hospital, 
Manila, P. I., to await the sailing of the first available transport to the United 
States. 
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OFFICIAL DIRECTORY. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NURSING COMPANY. 


President, Miss Annie Damer, R.N., Yorktown Heights, N. Y. 
Secretary, Miss M. A. Samvuet, R.N., Roosevelt Hospital, New York City. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF SUPERINTENDENTS OF TRAINING 
SCHOOLS. 


President, Mas. Isasex Hampton Ross, 702 Rose Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Secretary, Miss G. M. Nevins, The Garfield Memorial Hospital, Washington, D.C. 
Annual meeting to be held in Minnesota, 1909. 


THE NURSES’ ASSOCIATED ALUMNZ OF THE UNITED STATES. 
President, Miss Anniz Damen, R.N., Echo Hill Farm, Yorktown Heights, N. Y. 
Secretary, Miss Saran E. Sty, 247 Farnsworth Street, Detroit, Mich. 
Treasurer, Miss ANNa Davips, 128 Pacific Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Inter-State Secretary, Miss Saran E. Sty, 247 Farnsworth Street, Detroit, Mich. 
Annual meeting to be held in Minnesota, 1909. 


ARMY NURSE CORPS, U. S. A. 
Mrs. Drra H. Kinney, Surgeon-General’s Office, Washington, D. C. 


NAVY NURSE CORPS, U. S&S. N. 
Miss Estuer VoorHess Hasson, Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, Department 
of the Navy, Washington, D. C. 
HOSPITAL ECONOMICS COURSE, TEACHERS’ COLLEGE, NEW YORK. ' 
Director, Miss M. ApbEeLaipe NutrTine, R.N., 417 West 118th Street, New 1 
York City. 
THE CALIFORNIA STATE NURSES’ ASSOCIATION. 
President, Miss Mary I. Hawi, 2534 Piedmont Avenue, Berkeley, Cal. 
Secretary, Miss Genevieve Cooke, 324 Grand Avenue, Oakland, Cal. 
COLORADO STATE TRAINED NURSES’ ASSOCIATION. 
President, Miss L. A. Bercrort, Pueblo, Col. 
Secretary, Miss F. J. Davenport, Boulder, Col. 
GRADUATE NURSES’ ASSOCIATION OF CONNECTICUT. i 


President, Miss Martna J. WILKINSON, 124 Windsor Avenue, Hartford, Conn. 
Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. BaLpwin Lockwoop, Granby, Conn. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA GRADUATE NURSES’ ASSOCIATION. 


President, Miss Lity Kanety, 1723 G Street, Washington, D. C. 
Secretary, Miss W. Ann Cox, 1500 Columbia Road, Washington, D. C. 
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GEORGIA STATE ASSOCIATION OF GRADUATE NURSES. 


President, Miss Mary BirtHe WI1son, R.N., Savannah Hospital, Savannah, Ga. 
Secretary, Miss BENA HENDERSON, 79 Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 


ILLINOIS STATE NURSES’ ASSOCIATION. 


President, Miss MINNIz H. AnRENS, Provident Hospital, Chicago, III. 
Secretary, Miss BeNA HENpeERSON, Children’s Hospital Society, 79 Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, 


INDIANA STATE NURSES’ ASSOCIATION. 


President, Miss Mary B. Sorters, R.N., Reid Memorial Hospital, Richmond, 
Indiana. 
Secretary, Miss Mag D. Cugriz, 39 The Meridian, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


IOWA STATE ASSOCIATION OF REGISTERED NURSES. 
President. Miss Jane Garsop, Davenport, Iowa. 
Secretary, Miss WILHELMINA J. BLiim, 1208 Commercial Street, Waterloo, Iowa. 
Chairman Credential Committee, Miss LILLIAN M. ALDEN, Mason City, Iowa. 


KENTUCKY STATE ASSOCIATION OF GRADUATE NURSES. 
President, Miss Laura A. Wixson, Children’s Free Hospital, Louisville, Ky. 
Corresponding Secretary, Miss Viota J. BINEs, 1335 Cherokee Road, Louisville, 

Ky. 


LOUISIANA STATE NURSES’ ASSOCIATION. 
President, Miss C. FRoMHERZ, New Orleans, La. 
Secretary, Miss OLIN Norman, 1517 Antoine Street, New Orleans, La. 


: MASSACHUSETTS STATE NURSES’ ASSOCIATION. 
President, Miss Mary M. RippLe, Newton Hospital, Newton Lower Falls, Massa. 
Secretary, Miss Ester Dakt, Stillman Infirmary, Cambridge, Mass. 


MARYLAND STATE NURSES’ ASSOCIATION. 


President, Sara E. Parsons. 
Secretary, Miss Amy P. MILLER, R.N., 149 West Lanvale Street, Baltimore. 


MICHIGAN STATE NURSES’ ASSOCIATION. 
President, Miss E. L. Parker, Lansing, Michigan. 
Secretary, Miss FANTINE PEMBERTON, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


MINNESOTA STATE NURSES’ ASSOCIATION. 


President, Mrs. ALEXANDER R. CoLvin, 30 Kent Street, St. Paul. 
Secretary, Mas. E. W. Stuur, 2133 Kenwood Parkway, Minneapolis. 


MISSOURI STATE NURSES’ ASSOCIATION. 


President, Miss CHARLOTTE B. FORRESTER. 
Corresponding Secretary, Miss Eva ROSEBERRY. 
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NEBRASKA STATE ASSOCIATION OF GRADUATE NURSES. 


President, Naxcy L. Dorsgy, 1316 Park Avenue, Omaha, Neb. 
Secretary, Mas. A. G. Pinkerton, 112 North 4lst Street, Omaha, Neb. 


GRADUATE NURSES’ ASSOCIATION OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
President, Miss Grace P. Hasxett, The Wentworth Hospital, Dover, N. H. 


Corresponding Secretary, Miss Ipa A. Nutter, R.N., R.F.D. No. 1, Portsmouth, 
N. H. 


NEW JERSEY STATE NURSES’ ASSOCIATION. 
President, Miss E. F. Connincton, Elizabeth General Hospital, Elizabeth, N. J. 
Secretary, Miss HELen Sreruen, 48 Elm Street, Orange, N. J. 


NEW YORK STATE NURSES’ ASSOCIATION. 


President, Mas. Harver D. Busgritt, R.N., 1602 South State Street, Syracuse, 


N. Y. 
Secretary, Miss Grace ARNOLD KwniGuT, R.N., 72 East 77th Street, New York 


City. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


NORTH CAROLINA STATE NURSES’ ASSOCIATION. 
President, Miss Coxnetance E. Prost, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Secretary, Miss Mary Surztz, Winston-Salem, N. C 


OHIO STATE NURSES’ ASSOCIATION. 


President, Miss M. H. Prerson, Columbus, Ohio. 
Secretary, Miss MATHILpA L. Jonnson, 501 St. Clair Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


OKLAHOMA STATE ASSOCIATION OF GRADUATE NURSES. 

President, Rae L. Dessext, R. N., 136 West 6th Street, Oklahoma City, Okla- 

homa. 
Secretary, MagtHA RANDALL, R.N., 136 West 6th Street, Oklahoma City, 

Oklahoma. 

OREGON STATE NURSES’ ASSOCIATION. 

President, Miss Linna Ricnarpson, 343 Thirteenth Street, Portland, Oregon. 
Secretary, Miss Frances McLane, 374 Third Street, Portland, Oregon. 


GRADUATE NURSES’ ASSOCIATION OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
President, Miss Rosertra West, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Secretary, Miss Annrze C. Nepwetr, St. Timothy’s Hospital, Roxborough, 
Philadelphia, Pa. | 
Treasurer, Mr. Witt1am R. McNavonton, 245 Emerson Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


RHODE ISLAND STATE NURSES’ ASSOCIATION. 


President, Miss Lucy C. Arres, Rhode Island Hospital, Providence, R. I. 


Corresponding Secretary, Miss Exizasern F. Sueeman, 24 George Street, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA STATE NURSES’ ASSOCIATION. 


Acting President, Miss 8. B. Marsuatt, R.N., 15 Church Street, Charleston, S. C. 
Secretary, Miss Luta Davis, Sumter Hospital, Sumter, 8. C. 


GRADUATE NURSES’ ASSOCIATION OF TEXAS. 
President, Mus. Forrest M. Beaty, 507 Taylor Street, Fort Worth, Texas. 
Secretary and Treasurer, Miss Mitprep M. McKnicut, 701 Camden Street, San 
Antonio, Texas. 
VIRGINIA STATE NURSES’ ASSOCIATION. 


President, Miss Louise M. Powel, Whittier Hall, Teachers’ College. New 
York, N. Y. 


Corresponding Secretary, Miss Exvisapetu R. P. Cocke, Box 22, Bon Air, Va. 


WASHINGTON STATE NURSES’ ASSOCIATION. 
President, Miss Mary S. Loomis, General Hospital, Seattle, Wash. 
Secretary, Miss Laura MacMI11an, 322 Broadway, North, Seattle, Wash. 


WEST VIRGINIA STATE NURSES’ ASSOCIATION. 
_ President, Mrs. Grorcz Lounssury, 1119 Lee Street, Charleston, W. Va. 
Secretary, Miss Carrie R. Presrce, 411 South Front Street, Wheeling, W. Va. 
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NAMES OF OFFICERS OF EXAMINING BOARDS. 


COLORADO. 
President, Miss Louvre Crorr Borp, 1935 Grant Avenue, Denver, Col. 
Secretary, Miss Mary B. Eyre, R.N., 642 Grant Avenue, Denver, Col. 


CONNECTICUT. 
President, Miss Emma L. Stows, New Haven Hospital, New Haven, Conn. 
Secretary, Miss R. Inpz Atsavucn, Kent, Conn. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
President, Miss Lity Kanety, 1723 G Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Secretary, Miss Katurring Dovotass, 320 East Capitol Street, Washington, 


DC. 

GEORGIA. 
President, Miss Etta M. JouNsTONE, 309 West Thirty-fifth Street, Savannah, Ga. 
Secretary, Mas. Aones G. Hartripes, 16 Washington Street, Atlanta, Ga. 


ILLINOIS. 
President, Miss Hetzn Scotr Hay, 304 Honore Street, Chicago, III. 
Secretary, Miss Bena M. HENDERSON, 79 Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 


INDIANA. 
President, Mrs. Grenart, R.N., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Secretary, Miss Eoxa Humpuney, R.N., Crawfordsville, Ind. 


MARYLAND. 
President, Miss Groraiana C. Ross, Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, Md. 
Secretary, Miss Mary C. Pacxarp, 27 N. Carey Street, Baltimore, Md. 


MINNESOTA. 
President, Miss Eviru Rommet, 1502 Third Avenue, South, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Secretary, Miss Hetz~n Wapsworth, St. Luke’s Hospital, St. Paul, Minn. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
President, Miss BLANCH M. TRUESDELL, R. N., Cottage Hospital, Portsmouth, 


President, Miss Annre Damer, Yorktown Heights, N. Y. 
Secretary, Miss Jang Etizasetru Hiroscocg, R.N., 265 Henry Street, New York, 


N. Y. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 


President, Miss Constance E. Prout, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Secretary. Miss Many L. Durham, N. C. 


| VIRGINIA. 
President, Miss S. H. Caspaniss, 109 North Seventh Street, Richmond, Va. 
Secretary, Mrs. 8. T. Hancer, 7 Waverly Boulevard, Portsmouth, Va. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
President, Dra. L. V. Gutuai, Huntington, W. Va. 
Secretary, Dr. Georce Lounssvry, Charleston, W. Va. 
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